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to the early his- 


the beautiful 


taches 
tory of 


town of 





Hampton, so 
charmingly situated on 
Atlantic s« 


of the 


aboard, it being one 


four original towns of the 


province of New Hampshire, settled 
the same year with Exeter, and 
vears after Dover at 


More 


iiteen 


) 
1d Portsmouth. 


than two hundred and fifty 
years have been counted off by old 
Father Time since the smoke from 
the chimney of the first white set 
the 


went curling 


cabin, nestled among towering 


s 


pines of Winnacunnet, 


JULY, 





IOgo. 


HAMPTON, 





I of the dusty land 
vn 
» expand 
» of glimmering sand 


f heaven on 1 


yueET 





Waves shuts down!’ —Whittie; 


skyward, telling as it pursued its up- 
ward flight, that a new people had 
l of the red 
also foretold how 


inequal the contest 


come to occupy this lar 
man. Perhaps it 
1 for supremacy 
1 


brothers 


retween the whites and their dusky 
be, but 
if so, its concealed prophesy was then 
Yet by the end of the 
of its joint occupation 


would thenceforth 


uninterpreted. 


first century 


by the two races, the fate of one of 
them had already been told. Its 


numbers had decreased, slowly but 
nevertheless surely; the Indian had 
abandoned the trail, his scalping- 
knife no longer tortured its victim, 
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Whites, 
the 


part of 


larger 
the 
territory ly- 
Merri- 
south, 


ing between the 
mack the 
the Piscataqua on the north, 


river on 


and extending from the Squam- 
scott on the west to the ocean, 
covering an area of more than 
one hundred square miles, in- 
cluding fully one half of New Hamp- 
shire’s seacoast. Since that time, 
when Hampton formed one fourth of 
the entire province, her territory has 


been greatly reduced, six towns, viz., 


Old Plac Re M : sr $ 
Ballard Place we Kingston, Last Kingston, Danville, 
ws Hampton Falls, Kensington, North 


Hampton, and a part of three more, 


and his Sandown, Seabrook, and Rye, hav- 


Only 


e- cam Whe re > Vale h ta 
wigwam had gone to decay. 


a fragmentary remnant of this ing been taken therefrom. 





g 
once large and powerful race re- Winnacunnet was included in the 
mained, and it offered no remon- grant of New Hampshire in 1629 
strance to the assumption of the from the Council of Plymouth to 
white man that Capt. John Mason. Seven years 
I’m monarch of all I survey, later the first house was built there, 

My rights there are none to dispute.” and was known as the ‘ Bound 
Winnacunnet, said to mean “Pleas- House,’’ it standing on the boundary 
ant Place of Pines,’’ was the original line of Massachusetts. In 1638, 
Indian name of Hampton. It em- Winnacunnet remaining yet unset- 


braced at the time of its settlement 


tled, the general court granted to 
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Stephen Bachiler and others leave to 
that time the 
township can be said to have been 
Mr. 


and his associates, like the Pilgrims 


locate here, and at 


practically founded. Sachiler 
who landed from the J/ayflower at 
Plymouth, were people who had been 
persecuted in England because of 
their religious belief, and sought in 
this new country, place and opportu- 
nity to exercise, untrammeled by ob- 
noxious restriction and interference, 
the rights which they believed were 
justly theirs, to practise the religion 
But 


they were destined to experience a life 


of God as they interpreted it. 


fraught with privation, danger, and 
hardship, a recountal of which chills 
the blood of those who, cen- 

turies after, are enjoying the 

benefits resultant from their 
suffering. 
The Ind- 
ians were 
of course 
the chief 
cause of 


set- 


o 


tlers’ woe. In fact it may be said that 
they exceeded the combined force of 
all other adverse elements with which 
they had to contend, although each of 
itself was formidable enough, it would 
dishearten endowed 


seem, to any 


with less than the almost super- 
human power of endurance, and de- 
termination, which was exhibited in 
the lives of 
The 


soon became envious of 


these early pioneers. 
Indians, naturally belligerent, 
the 
and a constant strife waged between 


whites 
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Miss Lucy 


life Was $s icrificed 
of the 


the very beginning 


them, and many a 
to appease the morbid frenzy 
savages. From 
of the settlement the whites were in 
Attacks at 
Were of irequent 


settler who left 


constant peril. 1d mure 
ff occurrence. 
bin to work in 


his Ca 
the clearing, in doing so took his life 
in his hands and often delivered it up 
a victim to the cruel weapon of his 
remorseless foe, or, spared such a fate, 
returned to find his cabin laid in 
ashes and the life of his wife and Lttle 
ones gone out, a sacrifice to savage 


butchery. The founding of Hamp- 
o > i 


ton was prolific of such tragedy. 
But the settlement grew in num 
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bers rapidly, and in the spring of 
1639 numbered some seventy-five per- 


sons, and on June 7 


7 of that year the 


general court enacted follows: 


as 
‘*Winnacunnet is allowed to bee a 
towne & hath power to choose a con- 
stable & other officers & make orders 
for the well ordering of their towne 


and to send a deputy to the Court.’’ 





During the next fall session of the 
general court, the Indian name of 
the place was changed, and the fact 
recorded as follows: ‘‘ Winnacunnet 
shallbee called Hampton.’’ The set 
tlers were not permitted, however, to 
relax their vigilance, the attacks of 
the Indians continuing constant and 
The meeting-house 
which the settlers hastened to build, 
completed and in use early in 1639, 


unremitting. 


was enclosed within a fortification, 


and sentinels were stationed to give 
should the 


an alarm enemy appear 


while the people were engaged in wor 
ship. There were garrison houses, 
located in different parts of the town. 
The old Toppan house, now stand- 


ing, was at one time used as such, 
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enclosed Hs a 


and 


was stockade. 


Verily the church was the founda- 
tion upon which the town of Hamp- 


ton was reared. Of the first trees 


that were felled in the forest, a part 


were used in the construction of a 
meeting-house. The settlers were a 
devout people, and as their numbers 
increased, this meeting-house, with 


} 


others that followed it, became inad- 


equate to their needs, when each in 
turn was superseded by a larger and 
more elaborate structure. 

Of the firs 


t mecting-house, but lit- 
tle is recorded; it was built of logs, 


and was undoubtedly a very rude 





affair, but yet served its 


pur] Ose, 


and presumably the devotion of the 
worshippers within its walls was as 
ardent and sincere as that witnessed 
within the more pretentious sanctua 
the and yet it 


appears that there was even then a 


1 


ries of present day 


disturbing element, for in 1645 the 


people of Hampton made a regula- 


tion as follows: ‘‘Itt is ordered yt if 


5 





any p'son shall discharge a Gunn in 
the House or other 
the of the 
owner or Householder, Hee or they 
shall forfitt five shillings, unless the 


Meeting any 


House, without leave 


p’son so offending doth peacably 
make satisfaction, nor shall any p‘son 
Ride or lead a Horse into the meet- 
ing House under the like penalty.”’ 

Another vote is thus engrossed on 
the 


town record: ‘*To prevent dan- 
ger by fire itt is ordered that if any 
p’son shall take any tobaco, or Carrie 
any fire or make use of any fire in 
the new meeting House or the fortt 


lal 


a we 
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— 
9 
rd they shall forfitt 
ten shillings for every such 
offence the one Halfe to the Inform- 
er & the other Halfe to the Townc 
The second meeting-house, which 
was first occupied in 1650, was 
without pews, having only narrow 
benches, and a committee allotted 
seats, observing the following rule: 
‘*All the men to sett at the west end 
and all the women sett at the east 
end of the mecting house and the 


devotion to be at the greet poest that 


aC. 


Ne 
ee eS 


Mi a 
PERSE CaSO 





tay 
vag) NG, 
in OE! Ose 
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is between 


the 


two 


windoes.”’ 
The meeting-house 


built in 1797, the fifth 


in order, had “square 
pew and ‘* sinving 
pr\ tlso galleries. 
The pulpit was a re 
rkable specimen 
of the joine1 rt, o 
lofty height, reached 
by winding stairs 


and surmounted by a 
at 
boa I d. 
built at 
ind a bell placed therein. 
Rev. Stephen Bachiler, 
England, the 
settled in Hampton, his pastorate cx 
to He 
in and died 
Middlesex, 
in 1660, in the one hun- 
yeer of his age. He was the 
of the Batchelders, now 
numerous New Hampshire. 


hodiier. of 


ore sounding 
In 1811 a 


steeple a cost of >goo, 


who came 


from was first pastor 
from 
turned to Enzland 
at Hackney, 


tending 1633 1641. re 
1655, 
a village in 
near London, 
dredth 
progenitor 
quite 
Mr. 


in 


Thomas I. Batch vorth 
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Ilampton, 
has in his 
posse ssion 
several arti 
cles that 
have been handed down 
from generation to gen- 
Batchelders, 
that formerly belonged 


eration of 
to Rev. Stephen Bachiler. One of 
these articles is a contribution-box 
that wes used in Hampton’s first 


meeting-house. Still another is a 


wooden chest that he brought from 
England when he embarked for the 
new world. The advance in the re- 


lizgious conditions of 


Hampton has 


kept apace \ ith the growth of the 


town, and there are now four reli- 


gious socictics in flourishing order, 
with 


attractive houses of worship, 


’ 


viz.: The Congregational, the old- 
est church in: New Hampshire, hav- 
ing maintained continuous existence 


for 


During that long period of time were 


more than two hundred years. 


enrolled the names of many eminent 
this 
Rey. J. A. Ross is at present its hon- 


divines installed over church. 
The l're< 
). H. Adams, 
The Methodist I\piscopal, 


A. Prosser, pastor, and the 


ored and beloved pastor. 
Baptist, of which Rey. 
is pastor. 
Rev. W. 
Second Advent, which is without a 


resident pastor. 


The progress of civilization was 














rapid, 


the people appreciated the 
importance of education, and in less 
than ten years after the settlement of 
the town, a public school was estab- 
lished. John the first 


Legat was 


teacher, and his engagement is thus 
‘**On the 2 of the 2 Mo; 
The Selectmen of this Towne 


reo 1 1 
recoraec. 


1649: 
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= 


of Hampton have agreed with John and this to be payd by us quarterly, 


ot 


Legat for this present yeare cnsue- paying 45 every quarter of the ye 


i 
ing. ‘To teach and instruct all the after he has begun to keep school.”’ a 
children of or belonging to our rom this beginning, intcrest 
Towne, both mayle and = feimail educational matters continued, and 4 
(weh are capiable of learning) to as the town increased i: populati 3 
write and read and cast accountes, and wealth, new means and method 3 
(if it be desired), as diligently and were adopted to improve the publ ¢ 
as carefully as he is able to teach and = school system, and Ilampton beean 
instruct therm; And so diligently t famous for its fine schools. Nearly all ‘ 
follow the said imploymentt att all of its teachers before the Revolution 
such time and times this yeare en- were college graduates, and Lati p 
sueing, as the wether shall be fitting was taught here in 1714. In J 
for the youth to com together to one 1810, Hlampton academy was ine 
place to be instructed; And allso t porated under the name of Ilampton : 
teach and instruct them once In a Propriectory school, whic! name was 4 
week, or more, in some Arthodox never changed by act of Ic:rislat: i 


chatechise provided for them by their It soon took high rank amony the 


parents or masters. And in consid- preparatory schools of New lngland a 
: ¢ 141 . . 1 3 
eration hereof we have agreed to and although less fortunate in thx j 
pay, or cause to be payd unto the matter cf endowment than many sin | 
said John Legat, the som of Twenty ilar institutions, notably its nei 
pounds, in corne and cattle and but- bor, Phillips academy at Iixeter, it 
ter ait price currant, as payments are continued to maintain an enviable 
riade of such goods in this Town record. Or its list « ss truetor 
H 
: 
{ 
: 
4 
¥ 





John H. Fogg c Lea Ernest G. C Abbott fh 
Jacob T we T H. Vv, o 








Rie as 
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were the names many able men 
including that of Andrew Mack, its 
first preceptor, whose term of ser- 
vice was three years, Roswell Harris, 
A. M., Amos Tuck, Timothy O. 
Norris, A. M., whose preceptorship 
covered a period of twelve years, 
Joseph Dow, and others. 

Hampton academy has graduated 
many young men who have won 
distinction in public life; judges, 


representatives, and senators in con- 


rress, railroad magnates, and 
dD ’ . : N . ’ 


ernors of states are included in the 
number. Rufus Choate, the eminent 
jurist and statesman, completed his 
preparatory course here, as did t 

Hon. Amos Tuck, who afterwards 
was preceptor of the academy, and 
for many years served on its board of 
trustees. H[e was a man of recog- 
nized ability, and became prominent 
as a lawyer and representative in 
congress. IIe was also one of the 
founders of the Republican party. 


His ancestors were among the early 


settlers of Hampton, and his great 
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mere AAMP FON -\CADEAYT 


and life-long interest in Hampton 
academy, combined with his many 
fine personal qualities, greatly en- 
deared him to the people of the town. 

On January 22, 1883, the academy 
building was moved from the site it 
1ad so long occupied on ‘‘ Meeting- 
1iouse Green,’’ to a lot donated by 
Christopher G. Toppan, near the 
town hall. A wide, public thorough- 
fare was laid out, connecting the two 
roads leading to the ocean, and 
named Academy avenue, on which 
the academy fronted. On September 
14, 1885, Hampton academy and 
high school began its consolidated 
career with Prof. Jack Sanborn as 
principal, and he has since success- 
fully conducted the school. The 
people of Hampton feel a just pride 
in this time-honored institution, and 
its alumni, scattered over the globe, 
cherish for it an endearing love and 
veneration, and the hope is enter- 
tained that the future has rich bles- 
sings in store for it, and that it will 


continue to occupy a prominent place 
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Odd Fellows’ Building. 


among the famed educational institu- 
tions of the land. 

This brief sketch of Hampton 
academy would be to many readers 
incomplete indeed, did it not contain 
a reference to ‘‘Grandsir Harden,”’ 
who might not inaptly be termed the 
beloved mascot of the school, whose 
humble abode, a little, one-story, un 
painted house, stood for many years 
within the shadow of the academy 
building. Its latch-string was always 
out to the pupils of the school, and 








each of the great number that 
came and went during many 
years of its most prosperous 
career, felt an interest, recip- 
rocated by the venerable man, 
that amounted almost to joint 
ownership in the little home. 
Samuel Harden was born in 
1792, and died in He 
was a pensioner of the War 
of 1812, 
the 


one of whose devolving duties 


1877. 


and for many years 


faithful village sexton, 


was the ringing of the curfew 


bell. 
Superstition was rife in colonial 
days, and witchcraft was accorded 
undue prominence in affairs, in 


which Hampton shared to too great 
anextent, thereby producing a blot on 
her otherwise fair fame. 
the 


pome 
here were 
within borders of the town no 


less than a dozen persons who were 





S. W. Dearborr 


called witches, and regarded with 


hatred and fear. Conspicuous among 
them was Goody Cole, whose name 


has been made famous by the poet 
Whittier, in ‘‘ The Wreck of River- 


mouth,’’ and other poems. This 
unfortunate person was publicly 
whipped, and twice sentenced to 
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Boston jail. After being indicted by 
witchcraft the 


second time, and spending several 


the grand jury for 


months in jail, the court rendered 
the following unique decision in her 
case: ‘‘In y® case of Unis Cole, now 
prisoner att y° Bar not Legally guilty 
acording to butt just 


vehement suspissyon of 


inditement 
ground of 





her haveing had famillyarryty with 
the devill. 
Jonas Clarke 
in the name of the rest.”’ 
She was thereupon liberated and 
the 
remainder of her days were passed. 


returned to Hampton, where 

There are strange legends concern- 
ing this eccentric character, and her 
shadowy life has been made the sub- 
ject of many a story, interwoven with 
fiction and embellished by fancy. To 
this day, children sitting on their 
mother’s knee, listen to weird stories 
of the mysterious power exerted by 
this odd creature in Ilampton, more 
than two centuries ago. 

In earlier years the people of 
Hampton engaged in commercial as 
well as agricultural pursuits, and the 
privileges afforded by the waterway 
of Hampton river were utilized for 
the purpose of traffic with other sea- 
ports, and by means of the shallop ct 








first, and later by larger ana more 
pretentious vessels, trade was carried 
on with Boston, the West Indies, and 
other foreign ports. 


Vessels were 


built in Hampton and sailed thence 
by Hampton men, and 
the town. 


Hampton was at one time dignified 


commanded 


manned by sailors of 
as a port of entry, and in April, 1696, 
Nathaniel Weare, 


Iisq., Was ap- 
pointed naval officer there, ‘‘ to enter 
and clear all vessels for what goods 
imported or exported and to receive 
all duties & 


” 


imports, as by Law. 

Of the more prominent ship build- 
ers of Ilampton, those who acquired 
a large competency from vessel traffic 


co 
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and fishery, were Col. 


Christopher 


Toppan, David Nudd, and John 
Johnson. 

The schooner, JVi//iam Tell, be- 
longing to the last named, made 
fifty-two trips in one year from 
Hampton to Boston and return, one 


each week. 


The 
Neal, owned and commanded by the 


scho¢ ner, 


same party, made two voyages to the 
West Indies. In 1849 she took a 
hundred passengers to Chagres on 
the Isthmus of Panama ex voutle to 
the gold mines of California. 

The rocky formation of portions 
of Hampton's sea-coast make it a 
dangerous shore thatis much dreaded 
by mariners, and upon which many 
an unfortunate craft has been driven 
to destruction. On Sunday, Febru- 
ary 9, of the present year, the three- 
masted schooner, G/endon, coal laden, 


Tlari le f 


from Port Johnson, N. Y., to St. 
John, N. B., during a terrible snow 
storm 
Head. The crewsof the Rye Beach 


and Wallis Sands life-saving stations 


was wrecked near. Boar's 


were summoned by telephone, and 
brought their life-boat and other ap 
paratus a distance of six miles, ovet 
hard and badly-drifted roads. After 
a long and very nearly fatal delay, a 
fired the 
craft and being secured by the almost 


line was doomed 


across 
exhausted sailors, their entire num 
ber of seven men were taken off by 
means of the breeches buoy. 
the most notable 
that of the 
Francis, in 


One ol 


wrecks here was 
British steamship, Sv 
The 
frequency with which wrecks havc 
occurred here has demonstrated th« 


importance of having a life-saving 


February, 1873. 


station on Hampton beach, a matter 
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that has been too long deferred. 
Senator Gallinger has recently intro- 
duced a bill in congress favorable 


to that end, 
lishment of 


and already the estab- 
such a station is an as- 
sured fact. 

During the perilous times of Indian 
wars, when the fate of the colonies 
was problematical; in Revolutionary 
days, while struggling for independ- 
ence and the casting off of the yoke 
of British oppression; and through 
the dark years of the Civil War;—the 
brave men of Ilampton were foremost 
in volunteering their services in de- 
fence of their country and the blessed 
and 
of 
corded the highest honor within the 


cause of freedom, their heroic 


actions and deeds valor are ac- 


power of the people to give, and are 


worthy of emulation by all coming 
venerations. 
Space will permit of only a 


allusion in this article to a few per- 
sons Whose names have been promi- 
nently connected with the history of 
General Jonathan Moul- 


ton was born July 


Lampton. 
21, 1726, and died 


He took 


Indian wars, 


1s == 
’ a 


September 


active part in the 


brief 


ang 
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also in the Revolution; was rich in 
and cattle, and transacted a 
His 
house is yet standing, a conspicuous 
object of interest to tourists and to 
students of the history of ‘* the times 
that tried men’s souls.’’ 


lands 


large commercial business. 


Col. Christopher Toppan, who was 
born January 18, 1735, and died Feb- 
ruary 28, 1818, was a man of great 
intellect and fine educational attain- 
ments; was engaged in shipping and 
mercantile pursuits, served as a rep- 
resentative, councillor, and 
two years as one of the justices of the 


senator, 


court of common pleas. 

The name of Joseph Dow will long 
claim He 
was born April 12, 1807, and died in 


honorable remembrance. 
188g; a learned man who graduated 
at Dartmouth College in 1833. He 
wrote the history of Hampton, a most 
valuable and comprehensive work, 
published in 1893. In this labor he 
was ably assisted by his daughter, 
Lucy IE. Dow, whose death occurred 
since the advent of the present year. 

Uri Lamprey, who died in 1881, 
aged 72 years, was during his life a 


prominent man in public affairs of 
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town, county, and state, and a poli- 
tician whose influence was recognized 
far and near, and although a member 
of the Democratic party, the minority 
party in Hampton, he held many town 
































offices. He was a dele- 
gate to the constitution- 
al convention in 1850, 
represented the town in 
the legislature, and was 
a member of the execu- 
tive council. He was a man of great 
natural ability, and possessed the 
qualities that made him a leader 
among his fellow men. By some he 

was termed a dictator, so great was 

the influence he exerted over certain 

numbers of the inhabitants, who, as 
one party put it, ‘‘thought him a 
bigger man than old Jackson,’’ 
associated him in their minds as con- 


and 


nected with all passing events, illus- 


trative of which we will relate the 
following anecdote: 

One day in the autumn of a cer- 
tain year, an advertising team drove 
through some of Hampton's prin- 


cipal streets, including the one to 


Boar's Head, and painted on fences 
and rocks the letters ‘‘T L,’’ for the 
purpose of exciting curiosity, and to 
cause people to inquire as to their 
meaning, while another team was to 
follow some days later, and supply 
the missing letters of the two words, 
which when completed was the name 
of a patent medicine. Two gunners 
who had during the night gone down 
to the shore and out on a gunning 
trip off Boar's Head, when they came 
in in the morning and started for their 
homes up town, loaded with ozone 
which was blown over from the clas 
sic shades of Newburyport, first saw 
the mysterious letters referred to and 
wondered what they meant; and as 
each pair of bars on the 
way up was reached, on 
every one were the 
mystic symbols, before 
which they stopped, 
queried and comment- 
ed at such length that 


——4] 


»& 


their journey home threatened to con- 
the 


sume greater part of the day. 
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But the mystery only deepened. 
‘* What can the letters mean?’’ At 
last one of them threw up his hands 
‘*TWurrah! I 
T for Uri, and I, for Lamper. 


have it: 
Oh! 


The days 


and shouted, 
holy, how plain I see it.” 
of Uri Lamprey are now no more, but 
the quaint saying, ‘‘T for Uri, and 
I, for Lamper,’’ is a common proverb 
in Hampton to-day. 


15 


here from 1797 to 1807, and who later 
was president of Bowdoin College, a 
daughter was born in Hampton, Jane 
Means, who became the accomplished 
wife of President Franklin Pierce, 
and as the first lady of the land pre- 
sided over the White House with a 
dignity and charming grace that re- 
flected honor upon herself and the 
town of her nativity. 





Hon. 


probate for Rockingham county, is a 


Thomas 


Leavitt, judge of 
J 5 


Hampton man by birth and educa- 
tion, and is devotedly attached to the 
old town. The Toppans, the Shaws, 
the Mars tons, and the Towles, have 
all been prominent families in Hamp- 
ton for generations past. 

To Rev. Jesse Appleton, D.D., set- 
tled over the Congregational church 











Of secret and fraternal societies in 
town, that of Odd Fellowship occu- 
pies the more prominent place. Rock- 
ingham Lodge Number 22, I. 0. O. F., 
was instituted at Hampton Falls in 
1848, and removed to Hampton in 
1883. This lodge now numbers 170 
members, and is one of the most pros- 
perous in the state. It has recently 
erected and completed a large and 
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va: Pe AAAAN 


"pectin tre a eit 





elegant building colonial stv] 


are ! 


hitecture, to be dedicated to 1 


use of the fraternity. Winnacunnet 
Rebekah lodge and H 


are both 


unto Encamp 


ment, prosperous branches 


Winnacunnet Council, 
Junior Order United Me 
] aniza 


C hanics, 


of the order. 
American 


another fraternal org 


tion 


has a membership of roo. 
has 


Hampton has a public library in 


flourishing condition, established in 


and now numbering more than 


ISol, 


two thousand volumes. 


A general store was opened in 
\ general stor pened i 
Hampton in 1786, by Llisha John- 


son. Two rooms in his dwelling- 
house were used for store purposes— 
one for groceries, the other for 
In the latt 


a counter. 5 


dry 
bed was util 


1 
COOCUS. 
> 


ized for 


—_—_—__—_ ----—- “4 


Li aires, | 
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‘Lisha,’’ as he was familiarly called, 
was proverbially honest and genet 
ous, and treated others as being the 
samc. Ile never had locks on his 


2 ’ 
store doors. 


Ile transported his goods 
from Boston, first in whaleboats, and 
afterwards in larger vessels which lu 
owned. 

It is related that on one 
the captain of one of his schooners pur 


ota 


Occasion 


chased a cargo of goods firm in 





with which he had 
It being 
mercantile 


boston, not p1 


viously traded. in the day: 


before agencies were ¢ 


tablished, the firm became uneas: 
about their new customer in New 
mise aR and sent one of their 


number by stage to Ilampton, to look 


after what they feared was a bad sale. 
The time that had clapsed was but 


three l 


goods in those day S 
tim 
. Johnson was not a little sur 


we eks, and 


were sold on six months’ , hence 


prised 


hen waited upon by the representa 


tive of the Boston firm, but he quickly 


sized up the situation, and asking his 


aller into the other room, pulled ft 


under the bed achina receptacle filled 


with golden cagles, and counting out 
hat it to 


merchant, who was 


he amount of the bill ided 
‘he astonished 


¢ 13-9¢ 1 
and solicite 


profuse in his apologies 


another order, but “nele ‘Lisha’ 
good-naturedly told him he would 
not cause him further anxiety, and 
he never afterwards patronized that 
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17 
firm. He amassed a large com 
petency, and business was con A 
. . - 
tinued at that stand by him and j 
: 5 Ne 
his successors for more than one = en 
St 1 ian yp 
hundred years. eres: me vin 7 
Wai “es A ail 
Of the merchants now in bus uu Me a , & --- 1. a 
° 1 | et 3 
iness In Hampton, the firm of wen i tO Ha oe 3 ees 
J. A. Lane & Co., established - SRM 
i SiS 1s 1e ldes as Sa Ps . : 
in rS48, 1s the oldest and, a Se ee 
general traders, they do an cx- ‘22 Sae3"0— et 5 
i ‘ - <0 ns 
tensive business Phere are 
other well-kept grocery, hard He 
ware, drug, dry goods, milli 
nery stores, ct ll conducted by Marston & ‘True manufacture, | 


enterprising 
Although 


railroad 


and prosperous firms. 


Hampton has superior 


facilities, it has developed 


no particular manufacturing enter 


prise The shoe business flourished 


for a time, and some three hundred 


hands found employment in the large 
the ‘‘new road,’’ which 


factory on 


was built with local capital, and the 





old 


village t 


surprising activity. 


an air of 
The building 


quiet ook on 


boom was something before ur 
known, and owners of corner lot 
wore complacent smiles, and en- 
tertained cxalted idea of the 
value of their possessions, but all 
at onee the shoe business here 
stopped, like ““Grandfather’s 
Clocl:,’’ never to go again, and 
the big factory has for years re- 
mained in state ef innocuous 


desuethide. 


Vv 


steam, specialties for the use of car- 
riage manutacturers. 
A new industry here is that of 


piano-making, established the present 
year by Moses W. 


skilled in the business, having been 


Brown, an artisan 


engaged for years with one of the 
leading piano manufacturers of Bos- 
ton. Mr. Brown manufactures high- 
grade pianos in all styles of finish. 

To the summer boarding business, 
however, must be awarded the palm as 
the leading industry of Hampton, as it 
is elsewhere throughout the Granite 
state. 

In 1654 the first 
it 
opened in Hampton | 


public house, or 
ordinary 


as 


then called, was 
rv Robert Tuck, 
allowed by the county court 
sell win 


Was 


who wa 


‘to and strong water.’’ 
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Other public houses, from time to 
time, succeeded this one, and about 
1735 Liett. Jonathan Leavitt opened 
a tavern in the village, on the site of 
the present Hotel Whittier, which 
latter structure was erected in 1816. 
Thus it will be seen that for a period 
covering more than one hundred and 
fifty years, this famous corner has 
been a place of entertainment for the 
traveller on business or pleasure bent, 
and there is no more popular house 
to be found to-day than Hotel Whit- 





tier, or a more genial host than its 
landlord, Otis H. Whittier. This 
house is largely patronized by sum- 
mer guests, and in winter by sleigh- 
ing parties as well; its favorable 
location, being situate about cqual 
distance from Portsmouth, I:xeter, 
Amesbury, and Newburyport, makes 
it a most attractive Mecca to which 
the youthful pilgrims journey by cut- 
ter and barge, during the cold and 
biting days and nights of winter, in 
search of the pleasure that can always 
be found in the music halls, and at 
the festive board of the Whittier. 
The attention of tourists was carly 
attracted to Hampton, and quick dis- 
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cernment revealed the fact that Nat- 
ure had not been chary in bestowing 
her beauteous charms upon this sec- 
tion of the universe, termed by one 
enraptured visitor, ‘‘ The garden-spot 
of New England.’’ Hampton North 
Beach with its wild surroundings is 
a most captivating retreat, where thc 
balsamic pine and fir grow luxuri- 
antly close down by the shore, and 
their fragrance mingling with the 
ozone wafted in from over old ocean 


make it an ideal resort for the seeker 





This 


locality bids fair to become most pop- 


for health and recuperation. 


ular, and real estate here is fast in- 
creasing in value. The large sum- 
mer boarding-house of Jacob B. Leav- 
itt is located on the spot where the 
first beach house was built in 1800. 

There are other private boarding- 
houses, and the new and commodious 
hotel, ‘‘ The 


the present season by I’. M. Crosby, 


Leonia,’’ was opened 
who is the proprietor and manager. 

This house is delightfully situated 
amid romantic scenery, and is thor- 
all 
iences and appliances known to mod- 
ern hotel art, and no effort is spared 


oughly equipped with conven- 
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of its 
to 


found some very pretty and attractive 


to make the entertainment 


guests complete. Here are be 
cottages, including that of Joel Jen- 


kins of Montclair, New Jersey, the 
wealthy inventor of the safety pin, 
picturesquely situated near the old 
mill ‘* Nook Also the 
‘* Red house,’’ the summer home of 
Mrs. Susan B. Hill, a cultured lady 


of recognized literary ability, among 


on Lane.”’ 


whose published works is a history of 
Danbury, Connecticut, just issued. 
Mrs. 


oration of Hampton north side. 


Hill is enthusiastic in her ad- 

From Hampton shore, reaching its 
nose far out into the ocean, as in a 
endeavor to connect the 
of Shoals, the promontory 
known as Boar's Head, which has a 


vain with 


Isles is 
reputation as a seashore resort that is 
It 


of more than local extent. is a 


earth, 
thrown up by nature, with a gradual 


strikingly odd formation of 


rise from the westward, to a height 
of sixty feet above the level of the 
ocean. Its surface of twenty acres is 


covered with velvety green grass, 
while its base is bathed and buffeted 
It 


an ideal spot, with which no other on 


is 


by the waves of the Atlantic. 
the New England coast can compare 
for a summer hotel. This fact was 


long since established, for Boar's 


Head was one of the first watering 
places to be opened up in New Eng- 


Jorth Beact 


land, its history as such antedating 
by more than fifty years that of Bar 
Harbor and other of the popular sum- 
mer resorts of the present day. 

The first hotel was built on Boar’s 
Head in 1819 and opened to the pub- 
lic one year later. 
the of the Hampton 
Beach hotel, and was conducted first, 
by Richard Greenleaf, and later by 
Uri Lamprey. 


It stood very near 


site present 


In 1827 the property 
was purchased by Thomas Leavitt, 
who enlarged and otherwise improved 
the house, and became a very pop- 
ular and landlord. The 
house was burned in 1854 and was 
not rebuilt until when two of 
Mr. and J. L. 
Leavitt, opened the present commo- 


successful 


1872, 
Leavitt’s sons, T. 
dious and well appointed Hampton 
Beach hotel, which has enjoyed a lib- 
Its location 
ceptionally fine, from its broad piazzas 


eral patronage. is e@x- 


a sea breeze is always to be obtained, 


no matter from what point of the com- 





End 


of Boar's Head. 
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pass the wind may blow, while every 
the 
view of the ocean. 


window in house commands a 

In 1826 a large hotel was built on 
the summit of the promontory and 
named the Head Hotel. It 


was owned by a company, and man- 


Boar’s 


aged by different parties until finally 
the 


base of 


Granite 
situated at the the 
Head, to Col. S. H. Dumas, who had 
the 


well 


sold, together with 


House, 
Phenix, 


previously conducted 


at Concord, and other 
hotels. 


many 


known 
He immediately introduced 
improvements, and made ex 
tensive additions to the Boar's Head, 
and under his management it had a 
most prosperous career, until in 1894 
it fella victim to the devouring ele 
ment, fire. Its loss was a staggering 
blow to Hampton Beach, but Colonel 
Dumas 
the 


mendable enterprise, remodelled and 


transferred his attention to 


Granite House, and with com- 
with 
modern improvements, and had it in 


enlarged the same, fitting it 


readiness for the next season's travel. 
This house which has been renamed 
the New Boar’s Head, is a cosy, as 
well as roomy, house, situated close 
by the water, and here Colonel Du- 
that 
hearty welcome and hospitality that 


mas receives his guests with 


has made him famous as ‘‘ an ideal 


boniface.’’ Fire has more than once 
visited Hampton Beach with disas- 
trous result, and its effect is still pain- 
fully noticeable. In 1885, the Ocean 
House, the largest hotel there, was 
burned, and has never been rebuilt. 
South of Boar’s Head, about midway 
of the long stretch of the pretty cot- 
tages that skirt the roadway as it 
circuitous shore of the 
Cutler’s Sea House, 
and who has not heard of this famous 


follows the 


bay, is View 


resort, of its fish dinners, and bird 
suppers, that are the delight of the 
epicurean ? Cutler's is to Hampton 

Taft's was to Point 
Shirley, and any one to be familiar 
with the highest degree of excellence 
in the gastronomic art, must have 
sampled the larder at Cutler's. 

The visitor to Hampton who in- 


Beach, what 


clines to sport with gun and rod will 
find ample opportunity to exercise 
his skill. The salt afford 
good feeding ground for small birds, 
while during the late summer and 


meadows 


early autumn the off-shore gunning 
is excellent, as is both fresh and salt 

the 
their 
One can at will go 
succulent — bi- 
valves, and amid the rocks and sea- 


water fishing. Then there are 


Hampton clams, famed for 
superior quality. 
down and dig these 
weed on the shore, prepare a bake 
that will that Del- 


monico’s chef can produce. 


outrival any 

Another and not the least attractive 
or important feature that Hampton 
possesses, is its hard, smooth roads 
with their shade of evergreen foliage. 
They are unsurpassed in the way of 
country roads, and in these days of 
pneumatic tires hold out inducements 
found by many to be simply irresisti- 
ble. As a seaside resort, the place 
lays no claim to the excitement and 
glitter incident to summer life at 
Newport, Sorrento, and Bar Harbor, 
but one can journey far, and not find 
a more pleasing combination of scen- 
ery than that with which Hampton is 
adorned. Highlands upon which are 
finely cultivated fields, contrasting in 
pleasing effect, with meadows green, 
through which flow shaded brooks of 
clearest water, and broad acres of 
salt meadows, coursed with number- 
less streams, supplied by Atlantic’s 
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ceaseless tide. A shore diversified comparable scenery, the state of 
enough to charm a disciple of Ar- Maine, with its wonderful coast, 
cadia. Miles of hard, white, glitter- Casco and Penobscot bays, Mount 
ing sand, stretches of pebbly waste, Desert and numberless  summer- 
over which the waves ripple with con- haunted beaches, coves, and islands, 
stant motion, and headiands bold and and the great business centres of 
picturesque. Coupled with these Boston, and New York city, are all 
attractions, is the fact that the famous within a few hours’ ride of Hampton 
White Mountain range, with its in- in New Hampshire. 


A WARRIOFE., 
By Samuel Hoy!. 


I see the cliff the storm defy, 

Though all the winds and waves assail ; 
It lifts its knightly crest on high 

And mocks the fury of the gale. 


It spurns the breakers at its feet, 

Breasts the fell blasts’ impetuous shock, 
And sets 'gainst javelins of sleet 

Its adamantine shield of rock. 


Here at the harbor breach it fends 

The inland hamlet from the wrack, 
And to the tempest’s teeth it sends 

Its wrathful challenge headlong back. 


And when, with broken ranks, the storm 
Beats quick retreat beneath the stars, 
Still towers crect its dauntless form, 
All covered with its battle-scars. 


THE BENEFACTION OF MELANCTHON DOWNS. 


Ry Francis Dana. 
I. 
THE SOWING. 
AND now,’ said Miss Kg One might think the ‘* sweetening 
glesworth at the endof of garden-beds’’ a light, fairy-like 
a long discourse in employment to be plied amid the 





which she had tried to charming influences of dew-moon- 
set Melancthon’s faults light and the music of the nighting- 
plainly before him, ‘‘ you git along gale, and by no means unenjoyable. 
spry and go to sweetenin’ them gar- But the proposed sweetener was 


din’ beds!’ aware of the cuphemism, and frowned, 
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well knowing that sweetenin’ as ap- 
plied to gardens is mineral phosphate 
—a homely substance beloved of none 
of the senses (except the common 
which esteems it for usefulness) and 
to be imparted to the soil by active 
labor with hoe and rake. 

Usefulness was no recommendation 
to Melancthon, who hated the quality 
in theory and was consistent in prac- 
tice. 

He had been taken by Miss Eg- 
glesworth into her home in his help- 
less, unattractive childhood, and she 
had done her best to bring him up 
kindly and well, and fit him for life. 
She had been well off for an inhab- 
itant of Caraway village, and he had 
all 
luxuries. 


shared her comforts and small 

But recently Miss Egglesworth had 
lost much of her property, if one can 
little. With hardly 
enough left for her own support she 
had still kept the boy, for she knew 
that ‘Lanky”’ Downs, as he was gen* 
erally called, had succeeded in mak- 
ing himself disliked by all the village 
and that 


lose much of 


other home would be 
open to him if he left hers. 


Melancthon, however, did not feel 


no 


the obligation. On the contrary he 
held himself aggrieved that Aer losses 
should have obliged Azm to bear pri- 
vations and do work to which he was 
not accustomed, and grew sulky, ob- 
stinate, and impertinent. 

He had a great opinion of himself 
and felt that his abilities would make 
their mark in a wider sphere than 
Caraway. 

He despised the Carawayans. 

In a state of mind to which all 
these thoughts and feelings contrib- 
uted, he went to the garden. 

‘‘T ain’t a-goin’ ter break my back 
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a-workin’ to keep Elviry off'n th’ 
County Farm,’’ 
** Not me!”’ 
And having crept unobserved into 
the house, he put on his best clothes, 
and wishing the worst of luck to Miss 
Egglesworth, her neighbors, and Car- 
away at large, went out over the hills. 
But first he said, ‘* /’// put that bag 
o’ sweetenin’ where it'll do some good.”’ 


he said to himself. 


If he had known how truly he 
spoke when he said that he never 
would have said the words nor have 
done the act to which they had refer- 
ence. 


THE SUMMER. 


There are times when the people of 
this world may be seen to congregate 
in open places and stare blankly, but 
earnestly, 


skyward at other, 


whose actions are not at all likely to 


some 


affect their interests at all and with 
which they have no business what- 
ever. 

Sometimes, indeed, it leaves a mes- 
sage for one or two, but the many are 
“Oh! 
derful’’ and go home none the wiser. 


vaguely pleased, remark won- 

Moved by a like impulse the inhab- 
itants of Caraway were wont to gather 
at evening on the platform of what 
was known to them as ‘‘the Deep- 


Oh’’ to behold the transit of the 
north-bound train. 
In the summer that followed the 


departure of Melancthon, one warm 
July, their punctuality 
met with an 


evening in 
reward. 
The train in defiance of precedent 
and 


unexpected 
custom, stopped. ‘‘ Caaaara- 
waay!’’ the brakeman shouted, with 
that happy blending of the stentorian 
and the nasal which none but railroad 
officials can achieve. 
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A large trunk was hurled upon the 
platform and the people clustered 
about the car steps to look at the new 
arrival. Now the “city-boarder” with 


his puzzling eccentricities, strange 


paraphernalia, and shocking disre- 
gard of the rural proprieties was as 
yet unknown to the region. 

little 
amazement that the Carawayans saw 


It was, therefore, with no 
emerge from the smoking-car a stout 


man of middle age, clad in such 
apparel and so mannered as their 
eyes had never beheld nor their fan- 
cies even dimly shadowed forth. 

On the back of his head, framing 
his ruddy countenance, like a golden 
halo round the harvest-moon, hung a 
straw hat, broad of brim as any hay- 
maker's but stiff, neat, and shiny, as 
an elder’s Sunday best. 

His ample shoulders and hippopot- 
amic back and sides, displayed a gay 
flannel jacket (°° 
world like a 


striped fer all th’ 


tater-bug,’’ said one) 
and its open front left bare a wide ex- 


panse of checked shirt, adorned with 


a scarf of like ornamental pattern. 
tied in a jaunty knot. 
The upper and the nether man 


were divided by a crimson sash some 
six or eight inches wide, below which 
bulky white flannel trousers extended 
to a pair of shoes of russet leather, 
each sharpened to a fine point. 

off the 
another 


This apparition bounced 
train, closely followed by 
whose apparel was even more start- 
ling, for it was evidently a series of 
selections from the last year’s ward- 
robe of the stout person himself and 
flapped (as good Queen Bess is said 
dis- 
posedly’’) about the long, lank per- 


to have danced, ‘‘high and 


son of its second tenant. 
He, laden with many burdens, in- 
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. 


cluding a valise, a basket, a coffin- 
bundle of 
umbrellas, 
and fishing-rods in a strap, stumbled 
awkwardly after his employer who 
called out to him with an impatient 
voice, Don’t 
stand idling about there—can’t you 
see the train wants to start ? 


like leathern case, and a 


shawls, walking-sticks, 


‘* Come-come-come ! 


Go get 
me a carriage and mind you don’t 
drop any of those things! 
move on! ”’ 


Get a 


The man thus adjured, grinned, 
touched his hat (ducking his head to 
meet his heavy-laden hand), and dis- 
appeared round the corner of the sta- 
tion in search of a vehicle. 

The divided. The 
more active followed the man of bur- 


throng was 
den, others gathered close about the 
the and two 
small boys set off at full speed to 


gentleman in blazer, 
spre.d the news in the village. 

The new-comer bore the thrusting 
of eves a moment, and then burst out 
** Well, 


gor rd friends ! 


in wrath: well, well, my 
What in the name of 
all that 's new and strange and beau- 
tiful is the matter? 

They backed little, but 


stared, if possible, harder than before. 


away a 


‘* What is it, my dear people? Has 
there been a smash-up? Am I the 
the 
jury? If so will you kindly reach a 


corpse, and are you coroner's 
verdict and leave off sitting as soon 
as you can? 

‘*Can't an ordinary, commonplace 
specimen of humanity in a humble 
walk of life stand on your blessed 
platform without being gawped at 
like a wild Abyssinian mystery in a 
Can't an /rva/id—hullo, 
you lazy reprobate,”’ 


dime show ? 
he shouted, as 
his man came back with an increased 
following, ‘‘how long does it take 
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you to call a carriage? Why don't 
you put those things in the hack? 
Where is the hack ?’ 

‘*Plaze, sorr,’’ said the man stoop- 
ing again to touch his hat, ‘‘ there do 
be no hack at arl in this place.’’ 

‘* Well, then where ’s the omnibus, 
the hearse, the hotel conveyance, 
whatever it is?’’ 

‘* Sure, sorr, there do be no hotel 
conveyance at arl fur lack av a hotel, 
an’ as fur th’ hearse, plaze sorr it 

‘*No hotel? Where are we, any- 
way? Look here, my friend ''—and 
he turned sharply to a bystander— 
‘‘am I at Caraway, or am I not ?’’ 

‘“You be,’’ said the person ad- 
dressed. ‘This is Caraway—this 
here village.’ 

‘Then where's the Riverside 
House ?”’ 

‘* Aint no sech place—not’s I ever 
heerd tell on.’’ 

‘* What's this?’’ The traveller felt 
in all his pockets and from the last 
and most remote drew the prospectus 
of a summer hotel and handed it to 
the Carawayan, who pored over it 
industriously, while his neighbors 
craned their necks across his shoul 
ders. 

‘‘Come now! Do you say there's 
no such house ?”’ 

‘‘N-no,’’ said the native geogra- 
pher with great deliberation, return- 
ing the document. ‘‘No. I aint 
sayin’ they aint no sech house. They 
may be a dozen, or they may be two 
dozen jest such houses f’r all I know 
—but’’ (lowering his tone to the 
whisper of one who imparts impor 
tant and exclusive information of 
great price) ‘* but, they aint none on 
’em here! This house, as you ’re a- 
seeking after, is in Caraway, Var- 
mount.’ 
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‘Why !—is n't this ?—”’ 

‘* This—here—is Caraway, New 
Hampshire. Where be you from ?’’ 

The traveller was speechless for the 
moment, aud seemed about to burst 
with his emotions so his man ans- 
wered : 

‘*From Yorrk city, we be.”’ 

“You don’t say! Wal—lI pre- 
sumed likely. You'd orter got off'n 
th’ cars ‘bout seventy mile back, 
down road to th’ junction, an’ took 
the other line. An’ then, ef nothin’ 
hadn't a happened to ye you'd a’ 
be’n there now—both on ye.”’ 

The traveller turned an angry face 
upon his servitor, who was grinning 
widely at their mistake. 

* You unmitigated numbskull! This 
is what I get by trusting you with a 
simple errand! Didn't I tell you to 
get tickets for Caraway, Vermont ?’’ 

‘* Ye did not sorr. No sorr. Niver 
a wurrd av Varrmunt was _ iver 
spake betwane ayther av us. Av 
ye'd be plazed to hov me recarl th’ 
convarsashin sorr,’’ he continued, in 
spite of explosive interruptions and 
commands to hold his peace, ‘* ye 
carrled me to yer room in th’ early 
mornin’ an’ says you, ‘ Go to the sta- 
shin’ (sure I disremimber now phawt 
stashin ye said) but ‘Go to that sta- 
shin ye carritt-hidded ruffi'n,’ says 
you sorr, spakin’ viry plisint, ‘an’ git 
two tickets for Corraway.’ I wint 
th’ place ye towld me an’ says I to 
th’ man, ‘ Two tickets fer Corraway,’ 
says I. ‘Do ye be anny chance 
mane Corraway, New Hampshy?’ 
says the man. ‘ Roight ve are,’ says 
I (thinkin’ he knew his business) an’ 
wid that he han’s out two tickets an’ 
change. An’ when I give ’em to ye 
sorr an’ says I ‘ Do that be roight ?’ 


then says you, ‘kape th’ change ye 
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avaraycious scoundrel,’ says you sorr, 
‘an’ be off about packin’ up me 
things.’ An’ now I ax ye sorr, yer- 
self—was iver a wurrd annyways re- 
latin’ to Varrmunt iver mintioned in 
th’ convarsashin av us at arrl?’’ 

During this oration, delivered in 
the impassioned manner of one who 
pleads a just cause and whose heart 
is in his plea, and with such gestures 
as the weight of luggage on the 
speaker’s hands would permit, the 
traveller had gradually regained his 
temper. 

‘‘Now, Phelim,’’ said he, ‘as 
you've brought me into this City of 
Perpetual Inspection,’’ (waving his 
hand at the interested Carawayans) 
‘you'd better find me a lodging. 
No Sunday trains, of course—so 
we ‘re stuck here till Monday.”’ 

‘“‘Arr anny av yez aware av a 
noight’s lodgin’ fur a invalid an’ his 
man?’ Phelim inquired of the public. 

They took counsel with cach other 
and held aloof. Was it safe to ente1 
tain an invalid of such unusual and 
violent demeanor? Would it look 
well in the eyes of the community to 
be associated with such people, on 
the Sabbath of all days ? 

‘Sure th’ ixposure will be afther 
killin’ me employer av ye lave him 
stay out arl noight,” said Phelim. 

‘And if this rufhian in silk attire 
this sanguinary hireling of mine—is 
compelled to run at large in the dark 
ness I wont be responsible for any 
said the inva- 
lid. ‘‘Come—the hospitality of New 


damage he may do! 


Hampshire is proverbial—people have 
written books on the subject. My 
dear sirs! Can't you put us up some- 
how ?”’ 

‘“Wal’'—said one ‘‘ we haint got 


no great ‘commodations fer strange 
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folks an’ thet’s a fact. But Elviry 
Egglesworth she lives jest down th’ 
road a-piece. She’s a lone woman 
in a big house an’ like enough hez 
room fer comp’ny.”’ 

So, on the principle that advocates 
the greatest good to the greatest 
number, the village was saved at the 
expense of the ‘‘ lone woman.”’ 

Miss Egglesworth, poor soul, mar- 
velled greatly when two such unpre- 
cedented strangers arrived at her 
door, and was frightened, in spite of 
the explanation of the man who 
brought the trunk in his ox-cart that 
‘‘they aint nothin’ only some city 
folks,’’ but the manner of the invalid, 
softened in her presence to a jovial 
kind of deference, reassured her. 

She was glad as she acknowledged 
to herself, to ‘‘hev somethin’ ‘live 
‘bout th’ house once more.’’ 

‘I'm ‘fraid they aint nothin’ much 
here to feed to two sech hearty folks 
as you be,’’ said she, thinking of her 
scanty larder. 

‘* Madam,’’ said the invalid, ‘‘ make 
yourself quite at ease on that point‘. 
I defy any one to starve me! Phelim, 
you cormorant! Where is my lunch- 
con? Bring it here!—The fact is, 
Madam,’’ he continued in a tone so 
pleasant and gentle that she quite re- 
covered from the tremor occasioned 
by his roar at Phelim, ‘‘ the human 
organization is far too delicate a 
thing, in my case especially—for I 
am a sad sufferer, Madam—to be sub- 
jected to risks of any kind. I never 
allow myself to travel in unknown 
places without a certain quantity of 
proper food. Phelim, you utter igno- 
ramus! don't bring that in here! 
take it to the kitchen! ”’ 

‘‘An’ how be I, plaze sorr, t’ know 
phweer th’ kitchen is—seein’— 
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‘* Madam, how is he to know where 
the kitchen is ?”’ 

‘‘T’'ll show him out there,’’ said 
Miss Egglesworth. 

‘* There will be enough for supper,” 
said the invalid, laying out upon the 
deal table what seemed to the hostess 
a week’s supplies. ‘‘ Yes, there will 
be enough for supper, for to-morrow 
to 


vide, Monday morning and we are off. 


we will endeavor somehow pro- 
You will assist my poor appetite by 
your presence and example, Madam ? 
[insist ! You will join me? Phelim 
—who told you to build a fire? What 
do you mean by taking such a liberty 
in Madam’s house? Now you may 
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[A Tale of Nor 


WRAY, 


warm this chicken-pie—not the lob- 
ster — mind —but this, you may fry 
some of the ham—open this bottle 
of claret—bring everything into the 
dining-room—or, no—set the table 
When 


I have done, you are to allay your 


here—it 's cozy! Madam and 
insatiable greed by devouring every 
morsel that is left. You 
Phelim ?”’ 


Having 


hear me, 


supped with tremendous 
gusto on a variety of indigestibles, 
the 
night and betook himself to bed, and 


invalid bade his hostess good 
soon the walls echoed the thunder of 


his repose. 


WRAY. 


‘* Stay, stay thee, Goodman Tyson, art mad this holy day ? 


Or art a witch’s envoy belated on thy way, 


Or, while the good folk worship with pious Master Drowne, 


Think’st thou to ride a steeple-chase through goodly Naupaug town ?’’ 


‘Nay, stay me not, but rather speed thou mine errand on; 


No soul hath slept on Nonquit since yester’s set of sun; 


And even while I hasten for help, 


Beset with unknown dangers, may 


Dame Colman’s child, 
perish in the wild. 


Deep in th’ accursed forest she wanders, and I go 


To fetch the keen-nosed hunters of Trapper Bigelow.”’ 


The meeting-folk thronged round him in pity and affright, 


And mothers clasped their children with faces awed and white. 


They saddled him their fleetest horse, and, as he spurred away, 
The good folk knelt upon the green with Pastor Drowne to pray. 
3ut one knelt not, nor wept she, but with set face and pale 


She hurried ail unnoted along the 


Nonquit trail. 
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The lost child’s mortal peril made her heart with terror thrill ; 
Yet, if a squirrel chattered, it beat the faster still, 

Lest Mistress Wyvan’s railing should stop her on her way,— 

Small ruth had Mistress Wyvan for the bound-girl, Achsah Wray. 


The changing light and shadow along the forest trail 
Seemed darkening and brightening upon her life's sad tale : 
The pleasant English village, the father’s new-made grave, 
And then the sick’ning tossing between the sky and wave, 


The poverty and hardship of the home on Nonquit Hill, 

The mother’s grief, the failing of her heart and brain and will, 
The neighbors’ kindness turning to looks of hate and fear, 
The dreadful accusation, the darksome cell at Speare. 


Ah! merciful the fever that snatched the gallows’ prey ! 
Short was the magistrates’ debate concerning Achsah Wray, 
For up spake Mistress Wyvan, *‘ Good Sirs, I'll take her in, 


Though some there be who deem her curst for her mother’s sin. 


‘‘And, verily, the witch's child hath grievous need to strive 
With prayer and toil and fasting to save her soul alive ; 
For Satan hath desired her; vet, if Heaven willeth so, 


He may be driven out of her with many stripes, I trow.°’ 


Still through these shad’ wy pictures flitted the laughing face 
Of little Mary Colman,—a stern life’s single grace, 

At play about the threshold, or on the mother’s knee 
Soothing her dark’ning anguish with childish gaity. 


A great sob broke, ‘‘ God, help me to find the child, I pray."’ 
Some angel, strong and loving, seemed the soul of Achsah Wray, 
And as the op'ning pathway showed the homes on Nonquit Hill 
She turned aside, and entered the forest dark and still. 


I] 
Along the sombre Naupaug the searchers’ quest was vain. 
The fourth day, dumb with anguish, Dame Colman watched the rain. 


Four days! when not the boldest durst pass one night alone 
Within the awful forest !—She hears a step, a moan. 


A torn and wretched figure that plained and muttered fast 
Fell spent across the doorstone ; Dame Colman rose aghast, 
And, peering through the twilight, feared she was going wild 
When by the fallen figure she thought she saw her child. 
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Nay, it was no delusion ; she touched the shining hair ; 

She clasped her child, her treasure ; —God then had heard her prayer. 
‘* For all Thy love, I praise Thee!’’ She raised her eyes; there lay 
Stretched senseless on the threshold the bound-girl, Achsah Wray. 


In awe and tender pity the folk on Nonquit Hill 

Tended and blest the witch's child; but, all unconscious still 
Of long-withheld caresses, she trod in weary maze, 

Now with the child, and now alone, those endless forest ways. 


None ever knew what perils the loving heart had known. 
The child could only prattle how, by the mossy stone, 

She wakened in the sunshine, and Achsah Wray had come, 
She said with tears and kisses, to carry Mary home. 


3ut home was far, and Mary, borne safe on Achsah’s arm, 
Had slept, when she was tired, enfolded close and warm, 
Had fed on nuts and berries, and water from the dell, 

But Achsah was not hungry ;—so much the child could tell. 


But watchers by the pillow heard many a muttered prayet 

And stifled exclamation of terror and despair, 

And knew that Achsah listened for the howl of wolves, and heard 
The catamount’s far wailing, and where the hemlock stirred, 


Watched for the lurking redskin; nor ever lost her dread 
Of Mistress Wyvan's anger. They knew how she had fled 
In undiscerning terror from the noise the searchers made, 
Believing it the din of fiends that roamed the forest shade. 


So weary days passed onward, but when the night came on, 
In pity for her anguish they brought the little one, 
And cow'ring on her pillow, she clasped the sleeping child, 


With eyes alert and sleepless; yet oft her poor lips smiled 


And thus she smiled at daybreak, as,-rising suddenly, 

She stretched her arms,—awakened, the child sent forth a cry,— 
With face whence joy had vanished all trace of sorrows past 

She murmured, ‘‘ Hush, my darling; we're safe at home, at last.’’ 


They laid her in the graveyard with tender prayers and tears. 
And all along the Naupaug they told for many years 
Her sad and simple story ; but time has swept away 
The homes where children listen to the tale of Achsah Wray. 






































CHRISTOPHER C. 


mainly en- 
gaged in other business 
in another there 
names better 

known in agricultural 
circles in New Hampshire than that 
of Christopher C. Shaw, of Milford, 
the New Hampshire 
Horticultural Society, and a pioneer 


state, 


are few 





president of 


in the work of the Grange in this 

Mr. in Mil- 
March 20, 1824, on the farm 
which he now occupies, and where 
he remained until nineteen years of 


state. Shaw was born 


ford, 


age, receiving such education as the 
district school afforded. At eighteen 


he was made clerk of the state militia 


fi 


SHAW. 


utchinson 


in his native town, and a year later 


was commissioned the 


captain of 


same. 

At this time he commenced retail- 
ing dry goods from house to house, 
and two years later opened a country 
store in Milford, continuing in this 
line until 1848, when he closed out 
all departments, except dry goods, 
and removed to Lawrence, Mass. 
There he continued this line of trade 
for two years, and then removed his 
stock to Hanover street, Boston, 
where he was similarly engaged a 
year or two, finally closing out and 
connecting himself with the large 


importing and jobbing dry 


goods 
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house of J. W. Blodgett & Co., in 
which business he has remained until 
the present time, either as a proprie- 
tor or salesman, with the exception 
of some seven and a half years im- 
mediately following the great fire of 
1872, in Boston, which completely 
destroyed his business and retired 
him to his farm in Milford. 

About this time the Grange move- 
ment was sweeping over the great 
west, and attracted his attention to 
the extent that he sent for circulars 
and documents calculated to inform 
him of the character of the order and 
its work. After satisfying himself 
regarding the same, he arranged to 
have the first deputy of the order, 
coming to the visit him at 
Milford. The that he 
received a call from General Deputy 


state, 
result was 


Iiben Thompson, representing the 
National Grange. After two days’ 
work Granite Grange, No. 7, was 
organized in Milford, with Mr. Shaw 
as master. A few weeks later the 
State Grange was organized, and he 
was elected its secretary and appoint- 
ed general deputy for the state. In 
March following, Hillsborough Coun- 
ty Council was organized, and he 
was chosen purchasing agent for the 
county. Later in the same month, 
meeting of the State 
Grange, he was made purchasing 
agent for the state. 


at a special 


In January, 
1877, at the organization of the New 
Hampshire Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, he was chosen president 
(which position he held for seven 
years), and in the De- 
cember was elected secretary of the 
Patrons’ Relief Association, and its 
president in January, 1893. During 
the years from 1873 to 1880, at which 
latter date he resigned all his official 


following 
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positions in the State Grange, pre- 
paratory to resuming mercantile bus- 
iness in Boston, his time was largely 
spent in organizing subordinate 
granges, and otherwise developing 
the order in the state, and no man 
is held in greater esteem by the old 
er members of the New 
Hampshire. 

Politically he was born a Whig, 
but early became 


grange in 


an Abolitionist, 
and graduated into the Republican 
party at its organization. He served 
the town of Milford in the state legis- 
lature in 1875 and 1876, and the Re 
publican party seven years as a mem- 
ber of its state committee. 

Mr. Shaw has been an enthusiast 
in the culture of fruit, and a large 
exhibitor of fruits, vegetables, fancy 
poultry, Chester County swine, and 
Jersey cattle at county, state, and the 
New England Agricultural, Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural, and American 
He has 
been a trustee of the New England 
Agricultural Society, and a life mem 
ber of the three latter associations for 
many years. 


Pomological societies’ fairs. 


While making an ex- 
hibit cf fruits at the late World's 
Columbian exposition at Chicago, he 
became dissatisfied with the showing 
made by New Hampshire in the ex- 
hibit, especially in the fruit depart- 
ment, and with a view to remedying 
the matter in the future, should the 
occasion ever arise, he, in connection 
with a few others, took action while 
at Chicago, which led to the organ- 
ization of the New Hampshire Hor- 
ticultural Society, of which he was 
elected, and still remains, president, 
and which he hopes, with the codp- 
eration of other friendly influences, 
will instrument of 
great value in developing the agri- 


yet become an 
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cultural resources of the state along and is president of the Boston Charit- 
the lines of fruit and vegetable cult- able Association. He is also presi- 


ure. 


dent of the Milford Historical ond 


In religion Mr. Shaw is a liberalist, Genealogical Society. 


IN HAYING TIME. 
By Laura Garland Carr. 


Lazily, lazily, under the trees, 
In my light hammock, I swing and I swing, 
Winked at by sunbeams and fanned by the breeze, 
While from the meadows the labor sounds sing: 
Swish swish, and swish swish, down by the willows 
Grasses are falling in green, fragrant billows. 


White-shirted mowers—a wavering line— 
Move down the valley—broad shouldered and lithe. 
See—in the sunlignt—their blades flash and shine ! 
Hark—to the sound of the sharpening scythe ! 
‘Tis snicker snicker, snicker snicker, down by the willows 
Where grasses are tumbling in green, fragrant billows. 


Pinafored lasses and bare-footed boys 

Straggle behind with their small forks and rakes ; 
Light is their labor but heavy their noise— 

From its long slumber the hill echo wakes— 
With shouting and calling they stir all the willows, 
And toss up the grasses that fall in green billows. 


Farther away, in the rakers’ brigade, 
Dashes of color enliven the scene. 
Long, curving winrows and hay stacks are made; 
Draperies blend with the flutter of green. 
Ripples of laughter come over the willows 


Where, vesterday, grasses were thrown in green billows. 


Now, there is rattling of carts and of chain, 
Trampling of oxen, the creak of a gate. 
Can the good farmer be thinking of rain? 
Now I must hurry or I shall be late! 
I ‘ll join the brigade over there by the willows 
And ride on the hay that once was grassy billows. 
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BIONG before 
Thompson, a native of 


Denman 


that town, brought the 
‘* Whitcomb” name into 
universal notice through 
his inimitable presentation of New 
England country life in the ‘‘ Old 
Homestead,’’ the Whitcombs were a 
well known family in the town of 
Swanzey, a 





notable representative 
thereof being Col. Carter Whitcomb, 
a grandson of Col. Jonathan Whit- 
comb who fought at Lexington and 
Bunker Hill. 

Lucy J., daughter of Col. Carter 
and Lucy (Baker) Whitcomb, was 
born March 9g, 1834, 
River, Vt., where 


at Saxton’s 


her father was 


CARPENTER. 
Vetcalf. 


then residing engaged in a business 
enterprise, returning to his native 
town two years after her birth. She 
was educated after leaving the dis- 
trict school at Mount Caesar Semin- 
ary in Swanzey, under the instruc 
tion of those well known educators, 


Prof. Joseph C. Barrett and Rev. 
S. H. McCollester, D. D. June 14, 
1864, she was united in marriage 


with George Carpenter, a prominent 
citizen of the town, conspicuous in 
the Greenback and Labor party 
movements in this state, and candi- 
date of the same for governor. 
Possessed of a strong inclination 
for study and decided literary tastes, 
she took up the Chautauqua literary 
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and scientific course, along with her 
husband, soon after it was instituted, 
they being members of the Ashuelot 
C.L.S.C., completing the full course, 
and subsequently pursuing the uni- 
versity course, under able professors. 
Mrs. Carpenter has developed decided 
ability as a writer, and is possessed 
of poetic talent, as has been demon- 
strated by frequent productions in 


verse which have often found their 
way into print. 

She was actively instrumental in the 
organization of Mount Caesar Library 
Association of Swanzey, which occu- 
pies for library and social uses the 
old seminary building, which, after 
its disuse for school purposes, came 
into Mr. Carpenter's possession, and 


was by him donated to the associa- 
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tion, in which she has been from the 
start a leading spirit. 

Mrs. Carpenter was a charter mem- 
ber of Golden Rod Grange of Swan- 
zey, and has been a faithful and zeal- 
ous worker in the cause of the order, 
holding various offices in the local 
organization, and serving as lecturer 
of Cheshire County Pomona Grange. 
She is also a loyal and devoted mem- 
ber of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, claiming eligibility from 
her distinguished great-grandfather, 
Colonel Jonathan Whitcomb. 

Her 
“Valley View,” their pleasantly locat- 
ed farm home at the base of Mt. Caesar, 
is characterized by a refined taste and 


domestic life as mistress of 


gracious manner which give charm 
and zest to the hospitality of the place 
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By Charles Henry Chesley 


Over the sands in the morning’s gray 


Crept the tide with a motion slow ; 


Over the east at the dawn of day 


Burst the sun with a rosy glow. 


Riding in with a buoyant pride 


A fair ship sped by the harbor bar ; 
Life was good with the flowing tide, 
And the dawning day in the east afar. 
I]. 
Down from the sands in the evening's gray 
Fell the tide till the flats lay bare ; 
Down in the west at the close of day 


Dropped the sun with a ruby glare. 


Drifting out on the stranded side 
A worn hull sped by the harbor bar ; 
Life was wrecked with the ebbing tide, 
And the dying day in the west afar. 
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By H. 


BOR the past century the 
essayist, whenever re- 
viewing the literature of 
America as a whole or 





discussing an author as 
an individual, has in justice to the 
subject of his theme begun his criti- 
cism by first enumerating the long 
list of 
seemingly fettered the aspiring Amer- 
ican genius. 


‘* restrictions’? which have 


Hampered by Puritanism, pulled 
down by a dead weight of British 
the younger 
brother, lacking historic background, 


prejudice against 
and wanting fair perspective,—these 
are the chief restrictions 
counted as the 


that have 
been causes which 
have ended disastrously in their effect 
upon our literature. 
However, at the end of two hun- 
dred and seventy odd years of abso- 
lute growth, this country (which has 
been boasted of in one breath as a 
prodigy of strength and excused in 
but years) 


needs no longer the apology of its 


the next as a child in 
We have lived in three cen- 
turies what the ancients lived in three 
times three centuries. 


critics. 


Even in later 
history the slow development of other 
countries is wholly out of ratio with 
our rapid growth and advancement. 
What nine hudred years of Scottish 
background could give to Burns and 
Scott as inspiration can be equaled in 
the New World if 
but 


the ‘‘ patriotic 


bard "’ appear, or if another 





, 


4 
Y 
7 


ITH. 


M. 


knight of fiction but arise upon the 

field of letters. 
Judgment, 

passed upon 


therefore, should be 
the author 


without claiming excuses for him at 


American 


the outset, or asserting that an undue 


advantage belongs to his English 
cousin. 
Dr. Holmes has told us that it 


takes three generations to make a 
gentleman, and he has added that 
portraits old 
lace, go a long way on the 
gentility. 


and miniatures, silver 
and fine 
road to 


doubt, a 


There is, no 
great truth in the wise Au 
tocrat’s logic, ‘* Blood will tell; ’* and 
that old saying is a much-quoted one 
at this 
word is being spoken by the biogra 
Where 
glory was once found in the mere ex- 


‘“century-end,’’ as a late: 
phers for our greatest heroes. 


pression, ‘‘the self-made man," this 
same man is now having claimed fo1 


him an ancestry whose stock and 
blood have, after all, told in the 
sinews and veins of the hero. Even 


our finest type of American manhood, 
the man whose life was held up to 
the little citizens of every red school 
house in the sixties as a possible ex- 
ample for the American born boy, 
even he is, according to best author- 
ities, accounted for by a genealogy 
which proves without question,—and 
we believe justly,—that inherited ten- 
dencies played a great part in mould- 
ing the destiny of the man, Abraham 


Lincoln. And the blood and bone of 
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the colonial forefathers of our seven- 
teenth century certainly ‘‘ tell’’ upon 
this generation of able thinkers who 
are the representative men of to-day. 

The poet who sings from his heart 
at the plough is surely fortune’s 
child: but he who sings from the 
library which is rich in the product 
of an inheritance of former genera 
tions is surer of his pitch at all 
times, even if his flights of song 
may not always equal the raptures 
of the open-air singer. In con 
templating the ability and _possi- 
bility of the rarest product of man’s 
mind, a poetic nature, the inherited 
tendencies that belong to a family 
race cannot be omitted as unimpor 
tant factors in the poet's make-up, 
original as his own individuality may 
appear. 

James E. Nesmith, the author of 
the volume of poems entitled ** Phi- 
loctetes ’’ which has claimed for itself 
the attention of the critical reader, is 
a poet whose personality suggests at 
once original thought. Yet the traits 
of character which mark him as a 
poet and lover of nature are the be- 
quests of a race of strong men and 
women who for five generations have 
lived among the hills and valleys of 
New Hampshire, a family whose 
name has ever been associated with 
thrift, energy, and the love of God. 

The Nesmith stock dates back to 
the vear 1690, where we find the fam- 
ily emigrating from Scotland into Ire- 
land. Here they settled in the valley 
of the river Bann, that charming 
stream of water famous in Irish 
romance and history. An entertain- 
ing picture might be drawn of that 
stretch of country in northern Ireland 
at the time when these Scotsmen 
founded for themselves a new home, 


35 
one year only after the terrible siege 
of Londonderry. We wonder and 
marvel at the choice they made when 
emigrating from the Scottish hills. 
But that’s ‘‘ another story,’’—and, 
accepting the dry facts of history, we 
read in the page of genealogy that 
‘in 1718 Dea. James Nesmith and 
family emigrated to America, and 
was one of the sixteen settlers of the 
ancient township of Londonderry.’’ 
For now nearly two hundred years 
the descendants of this same worthy 
deacon and his good wife, Elizabeth 
McKeen, have identified themselves 
with the history of the two towns of 
Derry and Windham, where they 
have represented the typical New 
England life, associating themselves 
in the growth and advancement of 
their town's interests, and leaving an 
honorable record upon the pages of 
their histories. The mothers who 
shared the fortunes of these grand- 
sires were worthy specimens of wom- 
anhood, and the influence of their 
strength of character can be traced in 
the sons as one generation after 
another grew into manhood. In 
reading the family genealogy it is 
interesting to notice the character- 
istics that are repeated again and 
again in cach succeeding generation. 
From the time of the first Dea. James 
Nesmith until the closing record of 
the poet's father, Lieut. Gov. John 
Nesmith, the reader is constantly 
confronted by such terms as ‘‘a 
man of sound judgment;’’ the ex- 
pressions, ‘‘diligence,’’ ‘‘ keen fore- 
thought,’’ *‘ courteous bearing,’’ and 
‘honorable business relations,”’ 
terms that seem part and parcel of the 
inheritance that descended with the 
title-deeds of the old family home- 
stead. 
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Col. Jacob M. Nesmith, 


With such a background was the 
poet, Mr. Nesmith, born, under cir- 
cumstances and in an atmosphere 
that many another poet of the past or 
the present would have gladly ac- 
birthright with ‘‘ the 
His father, John 
Nesmith, the fifth in descent from the 
stock, went to 
Lowell from Derry early in that city’s 
annals. 


cepted as a 
golden spoon.”’ 
original emigrant 
He and his brother, Thomas, 
associated themselves with the rapidly 
increasing interests. Foreseeing the 
possibilities of its water-power for 
the two 
brothers furthered every measure to 


manufacturing purposes, 
develop the growth and prosperity of 
the The man of 
affairs, endowed with wise and sound 


town. practical 
sense in connection with public in- 
terests, Mr. Nesmith, although no 
politician, was called upon twice to 
hold the office of lieutenant-governor 
during the exciting period in state 
history, the years of 1862 and '63. 


But the personal characteristics of 
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the poet’s father,—his strict integrity, 


his concentration of energy and 


faculty to one end and aim, his in- 
domitable 


perseverance, together 


with his devotion to philosophical 


-these are the 
characteristics which attract our at- 


and mechanical study, 


tention in viewing the inheritance of 
the author of poems like ‘‘ The Yoke 
of Conscience,’’ and ** Backed with 
Resolution.”’ 

Mr. John Nesmith married in 1540 
his third wife, Harriet Rebecca Man 
ser (among whose ancestral family 
was numbered General Warren), and 
together they led a life of unusual 
domestic happiness. For more than 
sixty years the Nesmiths have lived 
Belvi 


sons 


at the beautiful homestead in 


dere, Lowell; and as the and 
daughters have married these younge 
branches of the family have wandered 
only across the wide lawns to pitch 
the tents of their new homes under 
the very shadow of the old. Here 


Mr. James Nesmith, himself, has his 


Thomas Nesmith 
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John Nesmith. 


aesthetic home, and here, too, Gov- 
ernor Greenhalge’s late residence is 
situated, Mrs. Greenhalge being one 
of the four daughters of the Nesmith 
the 
Governor 


household. During guberna- 
Andrew, 


this mansion house of the lieutenant- 


torial career of 
governor was one where hospitality 
threw open its doors to society and 
And the 
quieter years that followed were they 


philanthropy. never in 
closed again, except, perhaps, during 
those months that brought 
the home circle. 
Nesmith 
after the 


sorrow to 
Mrs. John 
lived 


herself 
many years 
death of her beloved hus- 
band, and no words of hon- 
est admiration are too strong 
to paint the picture of this 
broad-minded, loving-heart- 
ed woman, who graced the 
Nesmith 


society. 


home and [Lowell 


Among such influences and 
surroundings Mr. James E. 





Nesmith was born, January 27, 1856. 
Educated in the public schools of the 
city until he had finished the High, he 
went from Lowell to Phillips Acad- 
emy, Exeter, N. H., 
mained for one year. 


where he re- 
Naturally ar- 
tistic, and a desultory student for the 
most part, Mr. little 


attraction in a university life, and he 


Nesmith saw 
chose rather, for the next few years, 
to work at the National Academy of 
Design in New York, and at the 
Boston art But, art lover 
that he was by nature, he still had 


schools. 


the cultured man’s instinct for a pro- 
fession, and after a later course at the 
Harvard Law Schcol we find him in 
1884 admitted to the bar. In 
Mr. Nesmith Miss Alice 
Eastman oi Lowell, and the past ten 


1555 
married 
years of married happiness have 
the 
pleasantest reminder of the flight of 
time being three little 
outstretched 
Mr. Nes- 


mith has been, during these years of 


brought few changes to them; 
their own 


daughters, who have 


their babyhood altogether. 


study and application, on the other 
side three times. The earlier trips 
were during his twenties, and while 
in Rome at these times he studied art 


in Miss Foley's studio; while his 





The Nesmith Estate, in Lowell. 








38 
sketching trips in this country have 
been with the artist Phelps, partic- 
the 
among the mountains in New Hamp- 


ularly during latter’s sojourn 
shire. 

With the publication of his first 
volume of Mr. 


poems, Nesmith’s 
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POE. 


for the time being remains ‘‘ caviare 
to the general.”’ 

As poct and singer, Mr. Nesmith 
holds a somewhat isolated position in 
his art. Unlike the modern lyrists 
and having but little tolerance for the 
decadent school, this lover of nature 


James E. Nesmith. 


ability as a poet was brought be 
the public Mr. Douglas 
Sladon, the English critic, who at 
once counted him among the Ameri- 


fore by 


can singers in a late compilation of 
the literary men belonging to this 


generation. This fact demands of 


the public a certain recognition of 


the man himself, even if his poetry 


in all its simplicity has cared but 
little for the comradeship of fellow- 
workers, catching inspiration rather 
from the genius of the maste1 minds. 

Mr. Nesmith’s first volume, entitled 
‘*Monadnock,’’ appeared in the late 
summer of 1888. From the first to 
the last page the finish of each line is 
that of the careful, if not always suc- 

s 
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cessful, student. The longer poems 
are those that most broadly bear the 
stamp of nature, but it is within the 
province of the sonnet that Mr. Nes 
mith has done his best work. Both 
in his earlier volume and in ‘* Philoc- 


tetes,’’ the 


real worth 


and dignity of 





his thought is expressed in a purity 
of diction that might belong to an 
older poet. Possibly in the earlier 
volume the kinship with nature —is 
more apparent, but no great shade of 
lifference 


is noticeable between the 


ideals of these two works. No trans- 


itional period seems to have changed 
his thought, 


ight,—the same subjects 


appeal to him, 


and peaks, 


mountains, crags, 
rivers, streams, and val- 
leys,—and the personality of the 
Almighty Fatherhood has not grown 
dimmer with maturer vears. <A sim- 
ilar spirit of faith that kept Lowell 
and Whittier calm in the midst cf de- 
nominational factions, seems to be the 
gift of this younger singer, and cthi- 
cal and doctrinal subjects are matters 
than the 
grandeur and truth of the creation. 


Now 


of lesser moment to him 


and then a big drop of 


POET. 


a 
\O 


humanity pulses in the veins, of his 
lines. In 


none of his sonnets does 
this kinship with mankind show 
itself more intensely than through 


the verses entitled ‘‘ In the Street.’’ 


Methinks invisible agencies there are 
that 


Twixt soul and soul each to each 
extends 

\ salutation, and, in passing, blends 

Its being, by the body’s sensual bar 

I-npeded not; that none, or near or far 

iheirfellows meet, but that each spirit bends 

In sympathy—is altered in its ends 

\s dips the needle to the northern star. 

If this be fantasy, my soul yet feels 

\ perturbation in these thronging streets 

The agitations of innumerous souls 

livinced in vagaries my own reveals, 

That like a faithful compass falsely cheats 


Drawn from its centre by conflicting poles.”’ 


But, for the most part, Mr. Nes- 
mith comes not into touch with men 
and women. He lays his ear very 





knows 
many of her secrets, but her children 
I doubt if 
the complexity of human minds, or 
the action, 
would appeal to his inspiration even 


earth and 


mother 


close to 
he leaves unquestioned. 


spontaneity of human 
if he were capable of reading the 
heart of mankind. An exponent of 
the age, but not in touch with the 
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age,—a negative 
the 


interest himself in 


exponent, as it 
Nesmith 
the per- 
sonal equations that mark the indi- 
viduality of the moment. 


were, of times,—Mr. 


cannot 


The bur 
den of each of his sonnets is but the 
picture of nature—a reflective repro 
duction of nature—as she dominates 
the sea, the sky, or mountain side. 
In comparing the sonnets in the 
two volumes, we find that in ‘* Phil- 
octetes’’ the action is stronger, the 
the 
collection to 


broader,—for instance, in 
the 


‘*The Summer Tempest,’’ 


vision 
sonnet of earlier 
the pic 
ture is true to nature: 


* The tempest drapes the azure dome in black, 
Rolls up the and the 
rack, 
And thunders in a roaring torrent by. 


rain, the whirlwind 


But 
we catch inspiration. 


it is in the later sonnet that 
Here, in the 
‘*Storm in the Mountains,’’ we see 
the grandeur and the fire, the power 


of the oncoming tempest. 


‘ The vast and sombre company of clouds, 
Among the mountains brooding gloomily, 
Veiling the giant peaks in murky shrouds, 
All day have hatched a dark conspiracy 


Against calm Nature. See! they leave the 
steep, 
Their forms gigantic grown, and, rolling 


higher, 
With muffled thunder, menacing and deep, 
And furtive, flickering tongues of angry fire 
Jamming the beast before them in one wave, 
As if the storm had but one mighty breath 
With edges torn and flying, on they rave 
In awful beauty ; the dark vale beneath 
Is filled with their wild fury, 
A whirling dark, 
found.”’ 


wide around 


chasm, disturbed, pro 

Again in the Monadnock volume 
we find an exquisite sonnet entitled 
‘‘In March.’’ A sympathetic knowl- 
edge of nature is what gives these 
fourteen lines their beauty: yet, it is 
in ‘‘ The First Thaw in Spring ’’—a 
sonnet in the later publication—that 
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POL T. 
we lose ourselves in the mental vision 
which his pen suggests. 


* Beneath the south wind and the 
ray 


sun's warm 
Earth slowly uncongeals: the aged snow 
the loud brooks flow 
hollow’d — ice pitted 


In dissolution falls 
Through 


caves with 
decay : 


A dripping moisture wraps the humid day 


The once white fields their dusky lining 
show 

In dreary spots. How large looks yonder 
crow 

Upon the elm tree ere he flits away 

The rainy lights shine through the naked 
trees, 

The cold, damp woods soak’d by the thaw 


ing breezc ; 
Along the miry road the wheel-ruts gleam, 
And slushy pools; the shallow wayside 
stream 
Sings in its muddy channel, and on high 
The clouds float lazily across the sky.’ 


Mr. 


the simple portrayal of nature, but a 


Nesmith’s chief power lies ii 


certain element of courage inspires 
another class of sonnets that in them 
selves command respect even if they 
do not bear so deep a mark of a poet. 


Here is found the soul of the man 
as he challenges ‘‘ Fate,” ‘‘ Soli- 
tude,” ‘‘ Barren Labor,” and ‘‘ Lost 


Legions,” or where he dwells upon 
the inevitable victory of time, as in 
‘“* Vain 
Perfidy.”’ masterful 
thoughts here, even if the scope of 


Resistance,” and ‘‘ Time's 


There are 
the sonnet gives them but little room 
in which to be developed. 

The interest of 
poems lies in their really true artistic 
worth. 


cardinal these 
As a word-painter Mr. Nes- 
mith is as faithful a colorist as we 
can find among the pupils of Tenny- 
son, and a certain strength and tersc- 
ness of epigram adds a personality 
that is as Nesmithian as the art is 
Tennysonian. In fact, it is this strone 
individuality which keeps Mr. Nes- 
mith from belonging to the coterie of 
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lesser modern songsters; and yet this 
same characteristic may be the very 
stumbling block to wider apprecia- 
tion and At 


en- 


greater development. 
Mr. Nesmith, 


gaged upon a biography of the late 


present who is 


Governor Greenhalge, is letting his 
poetic temperament lie fallow. What 
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the result of a year’s rest may be we 
cannot prophesy. If the man has 
more within him, we may feel fairly 
sure that a third volume will be, in 
the end, the out-come of this period 
of thought, and whatever its theme, 
the heart of nature will be reflected 
in its lines. 


JULY. 


y 


/.. Hawes. 


When cuckoos in the thicket hide 
And prate about the heat, 


When, far and wide, the country 


side 


With new-mown hay is sweet, 


When butterflies in vague unrest 


Go idly wandering by, 


When phcaebe-birds make anxious quest, 


And oriole’s breast flames by his nest 
Upon the elm tree high, 


Then ‘tis July. 


JOHN 
JEFFERSON DAVIS. 
\ NDER the above title, 


Senator William E. 
Chandler contributed to 


the GRANITE MONTHLY 





for April, 1894 (Volume 
XVI, No. 4), a most interesting his- 
torical article dealing with the three 
distinguished men referred to, and 
narrating some of the incidents in 
which they were mutually concerned. 
At the conclusion of the article, Sen- 
ator Chandler writes: 
‘‘Iiven the pro-slavery Democrats 
in the senate, who at first made up 
their minds to ostracise Mr. Hale and 


PARKER 


HALE. 


FRANKLIN PIERCE. 

to treat him as an Ishmaelite, outside 
of any healthy political organization, 
soon changed their tactics, and most 
of them came to be fond of Mr. Hale 
and always to be courteous in their 
demeanor towards him. On one oc- 
casion, Jefferson Davis, having used 
harsh words towards him, was met 
by Mr. Hale with a spirited reply; 
and afterwards Mr. Davis made an 
advance towards honorable amends, 
which Mr. Hale accepted with the 
utmost good will. The incident is 
shown by the accompanying letter. 
[ Reproduced in /ac-simile. ] 
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‘A search in the Congressional affairs at that time. An extract from 
Record does not disclose the debate it is as follows: 

in which the foregoing encounter 

. — WASHINGTON, D. C., June 

took place. Mr. Davis was. still ghing 

, bee! , We had a little flare up in the Senate 

chairman of the military committee, c ae" 

. me yesterday, in which I had a part. Davis of 

and reported the army appropriation Mississippi had introduced an amendment 

bill and defended it and secured its from the Committee on Military Affairs 


passage, and he and Mr. Hale de- appropriating twenty-five thousand dollars 


bated this and other measures during ‘© Purchase books of instruction for the 
‘ ‘ : army and militia. This I pronounced a jo 
the same period. There is, however, Bs meas i 
; yarns : te Davis said with a good deal of temper that 
no unerring indication of the discus- I had made a false accusation. After awhile 


sion in which the controversy arose, I got the floor and replied ; showed that I 
the record cf which Mr. Davis ex- was right, and Davis openly retracted in 
punged with Mr. Hale’s consent the Senate what he had said, and when I 

. cane : came home to my lodgings last evening, I 
The agreement was doubtless re- 


found a note from him assuring me of his 
turned to Mr. Hale by the reporter, 


regret at what had occurred, and request 
after he had made the cxpurgation jing me to consent that nothing of it should 


agreed upon. The letter is credit- appear in the report of our proceedings 

able both to Mr. Davis and to Mr and if I did assent to that proposition, that 

Hale.”’ I should say so in writing my assent on the 
ale. ‘ = 


bottom of the sheet on which his note was 
written, and hand it to Mr. Sutton, the re 
a letter has been discovered, written porter, which I very readily did. I have 


Since the publication of that article 


by Senator Hale to his wife, which given you the substance only of what oc- 
2 . . . 4 vaarer = a —e 
throws light upon the matter referred curred, and very briefly at that, ~ the 
. : . 1; substance only. It will not appear in the 

to, and is both interesting and his ee 
Globe, and that is why I have written you 


torically valuable for the glimpse it apontit. . . Afi. yours, 


gives us of the inside of political JOHN P. HALE 


WHY MEN DO NOT GO TO CHURCH. 
By Thomas C. Bethune, Concord. 
fA Layman of the Episcopal Church. 


BQHIS is a question long them lightly. Men do go to the 
Bi since worn threadbare. Episcopal church. It is stated that 
It has, doubtless, been no other church approaches in male 





put daily for the past attendance, fro vafa, this great 
hundred years, and will church. The Episcopalian, be he 
be asked and discussed as many times great or small, rich or poor, loves 
more for the next thousand vears to the church. Next to home it stands 
come. foremost in heart and mind. 

It seems to me that Episcopalians, The close good-fellowship, too, 
of all men, can shed the least possi- that exists outside among its mem- 
ble light on the subject. It touches bers is certainly remarkable. Go 
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abroad, the moment 


you find that the stranger who sits 


go anywhere, 


by your side on the journey, or at 
the hotel, is a churchman, or he dis- 
covers you to be one, a friend indeed 
is found, and a pleasant familiarity 
begins instantly, which, among people 
in general, might otherwise take days 


to create, if, indeed, it existed at all. 


This feature is most marked. It sel- 
dom exists elsewhere. It is not 
strange, then, with such _ kindly 


under-currents, that the worship of 
Almighty the Episcopal 
church is largely attended by men. 


God in 


It is said, ‘‘Once an Episcopalian, 
always an Episcopalian.” This say- 
The 


church has great and lasting attrac- 


ing is generally accepted. 
tions—its music, usually of the high- 
est order, its hymns are poems, its 
service—uplifting, solemn, beautiful 
Without doubt, a 
drawn-out discourse 


always. long- 


woulkl land a 
churchman in the realms of nod and 


nightmare as readily as any other 
person, but he is reasonably safe from 
that risk, as the short sermon is the 
There is, 


unwritten law. as yet, no 


known general remedy for tedious 
men and dull sermons, but, certainly, 
if the sermon be brief, the possibility 
of putting a part of the congregation 
to slecp and giving the balance an 
excuse or reason for having nervous 
prostration, is reduced to the mini- 
mum. 

The question itself is misleading. 
Men de go to church. One can quite 
as consistently ask why men do not 


go to the theatre, the  base-ball 
game—the two star attractions of 
the day. As a matter of fact, out 


of the many, very few people go to 
either, yet, upon the first impulse, 


one would perhaps say, the attend- 
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ance at the theatre and the ball field 
far outnumbers that at church. The 
play and the ball game, at Boston or 
any other great centre, draw their 
patrons from at least twenty miles in 
all Within this 
there hundreds of 


directions. radius 


are churches. 
After careful consideration it is safe 
to say, the daily attendance at the 
theatre and ball game combined will 
not compare by many thousand with 
the Sunday attendance alone of men 
at church, within the same radius. 
Men, then, do go to church, thou- 
sands upon thousands. The masses, 


however, do not. The vast major- 
ity, the ‘‘ rank and file,” spend their 
Sundays at home with their friends 
and The Sunday 
paper keeps many closely there, and 


deserves 


families. news- 


unbounded on that 


Nearly every Sunday 


credit 
ground alone. 
journal furnishes its reader with the 
best sermon obtainable, and much 
other matter for religious thought. 
It does not, however, keep many, if 
any, from the church who have any 
inclination to As the matter 
stands to-day, men whom the church 
interests go; those that it does not, do 
nol go. 

The 


should, 


go. 


the 
interest 


church 
almost all 
men; but men at large demand that 
those teachings 


teachings of 


and do, 


should be placed 
before them with the same character 
of common sense used by men in 
their daily social and business inter- 
course. Broad, clever propounders 
with interesting methods are vitally 


necessary. Bishop Brooks was all 


this. His church was a church of 
many devout men. Wherever he 
went men were his followers. His 
life, his story was the story of 


the Cross, and so simply, so beau- 
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tifully was it told, all men reverently 
paused and listened. 
his every 
excepting, perhaps, a few bigots of 


His greatness, 
goodness, charmed one, 
his own denomination. ‘The story of 
Christ is the best of all stories. If 
sensibly and interestingly told, it at 


once attracts the attention of the 
most indifferent. 

Take for illustration Gen. Lew 
Wallace’s book—‘‘ Ben Hur,’’ where 


the divine story is told so beautifully 
that 
men and women, aye, children, have 
read it, 


thousands and thousands of 


who, perhaps, had never 


before looked into a religious book. 
Many, a great many, who have never 
opened the Holy Bible since earliest 
childhood, have read this little work 
from The 


good accomplished by ‘* Ben Hur’’ 


cover to cover. great 


cannot be over-estimated. It reaches 


thoughtless mankind because it is 
interesting, and tells ‘‘the old, old 


story ’’ in a fresh and gracious way. 
train the animal 
you must capture it; before you can 


Before you can 


handle the man you must interest 
him. The good clergyman who 


spends his time preaching about the 
flood of two thousand years ago and 
does not sometimes refer to the floods 
of 1896, here at home, will not in- 
crease his church membership a single 
voter. The clergyman who discourses 
continually about Joshua, the valiant 
warrior of old, and never mentions 
the great names of Napoleon, Wel- 
lington, Grant, Sherman, will find 
himself floundering in the same boat, 
drifting and slowly sinking into de- 
served obscurity. The triumphs, the 
joys, the misfortunes of to-day at- 
tract the careful attention of the men 
of to-day. 


Then let the preacher, with 


the 
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cross ever uplifted, far in the fore- 


ground, draw some make 
some applications, from the victory of 
to-day, the crime of yesterday, the 


poverty 


lessons, 


which abounds about him 
He will discover 
that he attracts and holds the eve and 
mind of men by the things that are 


daily occurring around them where 


every day. soon 


friends and neighbors are sometimes 
the actors, where he utterly fails by 
constantly using as figures the men 
and things of a thousand years ago. 
This should not be so, some good 
man, living in the past, will say, but 
it is the stubborn fact, nevertheless. 
The church should be more human. 
It can readily be so without being 
any the less divine. 

Its general business affairs should 
be conducted upon every day bus 
If in debt, the min- 
ister should not call for moncy, in- 
sinuating almost that it is a direct 
matter between the good Lord and 
the person who is asked to draw his 
cheque. 


iness principles. 


Call for money, if you want 
to obtain it quickly, in the name ot 
the contractor, the bricklayer, the 
plumber,—in other words, the man 
you owe. Men respond to such ap- 
The church that 
methods 


these 
The 
church that directly or indirectly says 


peals. uses 


gloriously wins. 


the anger of heaven will rest upon 
the head of the man who does not 
give freely whether he can afford to 
or not, you will find upon investiga- 
tion has not paid in full the minister 
or organist their last month's salary. 
Intelligent men understand the anger 
of the person one owes is the only 
possible anger likely to occur, and 
the more said about heavenly rage, 
the smaller the chance of an early 
liquidation of the debt becomes. 
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the 
‘ begging ’’— 
They talk too 
long and say too much about it—sug- 
the 
amount one ought to give, are many 


Few clergymen understand 


ways and means of 


commonly called. 
how to exact 


gestions give, 


times too frequent. When the good 
clergy learn that the individual ap- 
pealed to, not themselves, is the best 
and proper judge of what he is able 
to contribute, the collection that fol- 
lows will be found to be ‘‘ larger 
Most but 


small admiration for the clergyman 


than usual.’’ men have 
who is constantly and publicly med- 
dling with matters which clearly be- 
long to the sheriff or other officers of 
the municipality to handle. Such a 
‘think he thinks ’’ 


doing mankind a service, but in some 


man may he is 


wn 


cases there is revenue in it, or he is 
dangling at one end or the other of 
cheap politics, oftentimes interfering 
with the personal rights and affairs of 
a worthy neighbor. Sooner or later 
he makes himself, his church, and 
his friends, a vast amount of trouble. 
Happily there are but few ministers 
of this kind. 
tent to 


Instead of being con- 


lead the way heavenward, 
they coolly assume the general man- 
agement of all things on the earth 
besides. It is refreshing to know in 
these good days they disappear early. 

The average pulpit is unquestion- 
ably strong and learned, but seldom 
interesting to the larger body of men. 
‘‘ That's the rub,”’ and, in my judg- 
the 


‘“why men do not go to church.’’ 


ment, greatest of all reasons 


LOVE’S STAR. 


y 


By #f. B. 


Metcalf. 


Behold—a star 


Divine, serenely bright, 


That shines afar— 


The jewel of the night. 


A budding hope 


Is nurtured by its ray, 


Love's horoscope 


Foretells the dawn of day. 


‘The vale of tears 


Unwarned—a vanishing star, 


Love disappears 


And dark the vistas are. 


At last, a vow 


To bear the great God’s will, 


Peace comes—and, lo,— 


The star is shining still. 








THE LEGEND OF JOHN LEVIN AND MARY GLASSE. 


[CONTINUED. ] 


By EB. P. 
CHAPTER 


T came about in this way. 
The doctor and Martha 
that evening sat long at 
the tea-table discussing 





the situation: 

‘*You know, my dearest one, that 
the cosmical relations of John Levin 
are such that the insignificant affairs 
of this colony no more disturb his 
soul’s serenity than Atlas would shift 
from the 


Indeed, my 


shoulder to another 
globe to shake off a fly. 


amiable child, if you had any such 


one 


knowledge as I have of the Squire's 
vast designs, you would quake like 
an ill-adjusted continent in view of 
the mighty forces which underheave 
church and state when John 
once gets his back up.’’ 

‘* Will your volubility have another 
cup of tea?”’ 


Levin 


‘* No, my dear, but I will smoke, 
if it be not offensive to you.’’ And 
the doctor drew back into the chim- 
and startled the witch- 
cats on the roof, which were pecrving 


ney corner; 


down the smoke-stack, by burning 
Just then 
Angelica appeared, with cheeks red 
and flabby like wilted beef-steak. 


tobacco under their noses. 


‘* Do you suppose, my dear Martha, 
and you, dear Doctor, that our beloved 
pastor,—that is we want him for our 
pastor you know,—is sleeping out of 
doors this rainy night; although it is 
But it’s 
And I've worried 


not very rainy you know. 
execrably muddy. 
myself all day about him, dear man. 


Jenney. 
NXVIII. 
Do you know, I fear something is 
And 


Ross thinks so, too. 


going to happen to him. 
dear Mr. 


our 
Oh, 
dear, dear, what would become of us 
all, if anything should happen to 
him? I feel as if I should go dis- 
tracted with thinking of it? Don't 
you feel worried, Doctor ?”’ 

‘Yes, Ido. I put him up a med- 
icine chest, and he forgot to take it. 
Besides, there are liable to be mos- 
quitoes.”’ 

Before midnight Martha was really 
convinced that there was danger, al- 
said that the 
She 
made up her mind quite as much by 
the 


though nothing was 
doctor did not know already. 
after 


cross-questioning doctor 


their visitor had gone out, as by 


placing confidence in the widow. 
‘‘ What made that 
in here, Robert ?”’ 


creature come 

‘* How do I know? She is often out 
in the night. I sometimes meet her 
at strange hours when I’m called to 
see patients. I shall not be surprised 
if she is hung for a witch some day.’’ 

‘Do you know Ross ?”’ 

‘*T’ve seen him.”’ 

‘‘And Sympkins and Banges, do 
you know them ?’’ 

‘*Oh, yes, I’ve doctored them.” 

‘Does John Levin know them?” 

‘“He has seen Banges. I do not 
know further.” 

“Is John 


hearted ? 


Levin never hollow- 
Is he at heart Raymond’s 


friend ?”’ 
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‘**How do I know? All I know is, 
that if an idea flits through his head 
or heart it can never collide with con 
science.” 

“Why?” 

‘* He has no more moral sensibility 
than a whirlwind.” 

‘I think it’s likely,” 
Martha, in a measured tone. 


answered 

“What 
time is it, my love?” 

“Whatever hour you wish, my dear.” 

A dignified rapping at the door 
now led the doctor to take his pill 
box and move out into the darkness 
to visit John Levin's mother. 

He had no sooner gone than Mary 
Glasse came in. 

‘“What, Mary, at midnight! ” 

‘Yes, at midnight. The hag An- 
gelica came to Madam Levin’s where 
I was at shelter for the night; and 
sie roused me, and sent me hither, 
saying that you were anxious to sce 
me this very night.” 

‘IT am morc than anxious, albeit I 
did not send for you.” 

‘* How is it then?” 

I fear that mischief is brewing for 

Foot fel- 
lows, with whom he had a quarrel at 


Raymond Certain vile 


sea, as it is told me, have sworn that 
he shall never return. And it is pos- 
sible that John Levin knows it.” 


A far-seeing look settled upon the 


face of Mary Glasse, and her eyes 
kindled and glowed; but she said 
coldly, 

‘Is that all?” 

‘* Mary!” 


‘*Martha!” 

‘* Ves, that is all.” 
‘* Good night.” 

‘* Good night.” 

Before morning Mary had _ stolen 
Martha’s Indian maid 


away Myra, 


and had joined the dispatch carrier’s 


+7 


escort, and followed after Raymond 
Foote. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
Chaplain Foote had been captured 
by Indians in the night, so that Mary 
Glasse did him when 
the dispatch carrier joined the 
dition. Little did she think, when 
she set out, how far she might go. 
Jay, Strait, and 
Major Treate were set to the task of 
finding their chaplain. 


not overtake 


expe- 


Doctor Simeon 
So brief were 
the hours before they would probably 
return that Mary and Myra lingered, 
moving in the wake of the moving 
army. And after some days it was 
more difficult to go back to the set- 
When 


they had so far penetrated the som- 


tlements than to go forward. 


bre wilderness as to find the primeval 
desolation nowhere disturbed by the 
pioneer’s axe, it was a great delight 
to Mary Glasse that she, too, was 
captured by the Indians. 

To the prosaic James Glasse, Mary 
had always been a mystery, as if in 
her veins there flowed streams of life 
With the ready 
superstition of the age he believed 


not in his own. 
that she was more cunning than wise, 
that was 
hardly fit to the same 
church with him and Elder Perkins. 
How was it that since the death of 
Mother Glasse the child 
had 


that she was as fully in sympathy 


she subtle not sanctified, 


belong to 


and father 
drifted apart? Certain it is 
with the wilderness of the woods as 
he with the howling waste of ocean. 
when as a_ child 

oak at the mouth of 
Chubb’s creek to get out of the way 


Ever since she 


climbed an 


of the bears, and then paddled to the 
Misery to get out of the way of the 
had 


Indians, she desired to live 
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among wild men. And, despite a 
slight tinge of melancholy in her dis- 
position, which was not unlike that 
of the savage in solitude, she was ex- 
uberant at the thought of captivity ; 
it being to her not other than a larger 
freedom in which she was competent 
for herself. No and 
nun was Mary Glasse; but 


incalculable 


to care sallow 
wailing 
forces welled up from 
within, and the first thought entering 
her mind was that she had captured 
a band oi Whether 


knew little of the perils, or overestim- 


Indians. she 
ated her own powers, or was upborne 
by faith in help not promised, the 


effect was the she knew 


same ; no 

fear. 
To launch into unknown spaces, 
among forests umnscratched by the 


mill-saw, where the surface of the 
earth had been crumpled into low 
hills, gave to her the sensation en- 
joyed by a supple sea-fowl riding and 
diving amid gently cresting billows. 


The idea of 
uppermost in 


dominance was ever 
her mind. If 
God, she trusted also in 
instinct and her right arm, to the 


she 
trusted in 


forces of man primeval, to perfect 
physique never asking odds. No 
wild creature was more self-poised 
than she. How could she but win 
the heart of the brave who captured 
her, long after so well known among 
the English as the eccentric, fun- 
loving, grim savage, Jo Silverheels. 
And, before the day was over, she 
made with him a plot to rescue Ray- 
mond Foote. 

Without the tricks of polished so- 
ciety Jo was a gentleman; but on 
her part the captive girl was wary of 
him as a fox, and as ready to shift 
for herself when opportunity might 


serve. With no moping spirit Mary 
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shared the song and dance and sober- 
faced merriment of the young sav- 
ages; and her muscular energy and 
easy adaptation to Indian life, and 
her dignified reserve, gave her the 
standing of an Indian belle to whom 
deference was due, and such freedom 
as pleased her. 

And one black night, when aerial 
water-tanks were floating and slowly 
dissolving in small incessant rain, 
Mary walked away from her captors, 
self-reliant as a she-bear,—and as 
stealthily as if she expected to cap- 
ture Raymond before morning; 
which she did,—thanks to the careful 
calculations of Mr. Silverheels. 

It was not far to go. Soon after 
the dawning of the new day and its 
dispersion of the clouds the plash of 
a musk-rat was heard; and the flash 
of a bird’s wing was seen, a duck 
dropping aslant from air to water. 
The blue domes of far-off mountains 
were uplifting themselves like isles 
upon the verge of the western sky, 
and the tinted vapors of sunrise were 
glorifying the at the 
when Mary discerned 
mond Foote. 


woods, mo- 


Ray- 
He was standing knee 
deep in the water fishing for pickerel 
in company with that jolly Irishman, 
O’Killia, who was now stripped of 
that Indian guise in which he had 
assisted to capture Raymond. Dr. 
Jay and Simeon Strait and Wybert 
Merry were dressing a deer upon the 


ment 


bank of the nameless water sheet ; and 
a loon was laughing loudly in a distant 
bay. The radiant azure of the later 
morning, and the lustrous leaves of 
June, wore fresh color through glad- 
ness when Mary Glasse joined the 
five whites,—although she knew that 
Silverheels and his warriors would 
soon follow. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

How could everything go on but 
much as usual with the placid Ray- 
mond,—particularly since the gallant 
Major Treate had separated the ras- 
cally Banges and Gungill and Symp- 
kins from his company, by taking 
them upon a scout to ascertain the 
whereabouts of the lost army? And 
even Mary’s warning tone that sav- 
ages were at hand could excite little 
alarm in the breasts of those who had 
so long lived in peril of such capture. 

Much as Raymond Foote desired 
to make his home among the Indians 
and keep Mary Glasse as his captive, 
to which he fancied that she would 
not object, still it seemed more fit- 
ting to sensible white people of the 
seventeenth century to imitate cer- 
tain ancient heroes, who bought and 
sold the land occupied by their ene- 
mies, by proceeding upon the theory 
that they should live to get out of 
the woods, and dwell upon the shores 
of Chebacco rather than an arm of 


Champlain. 
Raymond's thoughts concerning 
Mary could but center upon the 


breaking of her relations with Levin, 
but the Puritan was so strong within 
him that he urged her to decide defi- 
nitely to marry the wretch, and to fix 
the time as soon as she should return 
to the sea-board. Well, however, he 
knew that she would never do it,—so 
that he was the more complacent in 
urging it upon her. The moral an- 
tagonisms between Glasse and Levin, 
and the moral between 
Glasse and Foote, were clearly dis- 
cerned by Raymond in the crystal 
air of their captivity. And he dis- 
cerned afar off the day when Levin, 
by some unaccountable freak in one 


unisons 
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of his periodical sprees, would put 
himself info such relations with some 
low-bred and vulgar woman that 
Mary would be freed by him from 
her pledge to marry. Raymond 
heard, therefore, with patience all 
that Mary had to say about the 
fate which impelled her to befriend 
the villain. Not that the clergy- 
man thought outright that John 
Levin was the worst of men, but in 
his heart he thought ill of him, espe- 
cially since his own spirit had come 
into some subtile harmony with the 
spirit of Mary Glasse. 

The weeks rolled by, and the con- 
stellations of September looked upon 
the captives, fiery Mars and golden 
Jupiter; and Venus shone brilliantly 
in October days before the great leaf- 
fall. The wild turkeys were fatten- 
ing upon beech-nuts and acorns 
before Raymond and Mary effected 
their escape; to which Jo Silver- 
heels party, although in 
treachery towards his comrades. 

With varying gloom and sunshine 
of experience,—like a tract of wilder- 
ness shaded by passing clouds when 
one looks upon it from a mountain 
top,—the twain went forth; amid 
hourly peril of recapture they stole 
along some meadow much haunted 
by deer, where their own footprints 
would soon be trampled by hoofs, 
and where it was easy to snare food 
for the way; or they glided down 
swift rivers in some stolen canoe; 
and for many days their feet moved 
over the floor of the forest, through 
rustling leaves, yellow with the In- 
dian summer sun and shining like the 
golden pavement of the new Jeru- 
salem. So they journeyed until the 
stealthy Raymond and Mary emerged 
from the wilderness. 


was a 


But these au- 
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tumnal days were the days of spring 
to the travellers, days for the stretch- 
ing forth of roots and leaves of affec- 
tion. 

And withered was the heart of 
Raymond when he was recaptured 
by the redmen, in a raid which they 
made upon the log huts of the set- 
tlers, where the returning captives 
spent certain November days; 
withered, because Jo  Silverheels, 
not without a manly pride in serving 
Mary, secured her separation from 
the company. And in her escape to 
the coast Mary’s heart seemed to her 
to shrink and dry up by lack of Ray- 
mond's presence; although, from the 
company and care of her recent host- 
ess and her child, she could not turn 
back until they reached Salem. 

The first house they entered was 
that of the angelic widow Adipose ; 
and before day-dawn, by autumn 
damps and long exposures, Mary was 
seized by fever; and she was long 
sick in the house of Angelica, with 
Martha and the doctor for nurses, 
and John Levin to sit pale-faced and 
in an agony of solicitude at her bed- 
side. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

When Mary Glasse had returned to 
her home and was thoroughly well, 
John Levin, for perhaps the hun- 
dredth time since her sickness, called 
to inquire as to her health, but to-day 
he had also an errand pertaining to 
his own health. The months that 
Mary had spent coursing the woods 
Mr. Levin had spent coursing the 
seas, and now he was about sailing 
again for England. No other Amer- 
ican of the earlier colonial days was 
so public spirited as he, in so often 
crossing the ocean like a shuttle in 


the attempt to attach the new life to 
the old, to make the incipient nation 
of the same political and religious 
web as the country from which the 
people came. With easy dignity he 
made himself at home in the palace, 
the parliament house, or the pot 
house; among bishops, and justices, 
or politicians waiting for a bribe; 
and he did all that man could do to 
maintain the spirit and the form of 
conservative England in the Bay 
Colony. But to-day all public inter- 
ests waited at the door of Mary 
Glasse. 

To Mary Mr. Levin had grown old 
in their separation; and he thought 
that she too had grown old. They 
had both been tangled in wilder- 
nesses, and his captivity had been 
harder than hers. If his peculiar 
habits of life, which he had inherited 
from his own youth, were beginning 
to tell upon him, it was manifest less 
in his muscle than in his mind. Are 
not the most healthy men upon the 
globe tough old sinners without con- 
science? Mary took it to be a sign of 
moral improvement that John Levin's 
iniquities had begun to worry him; 
in any event she noticed that he wasill 
at ease when at Glasse Head this day. 

The settled dislike and_ ill-will 
which Mr. Levin had come to enter- 
tain for Raymond Foote had been 
gratified by the lively description of 
his death given by the talkative, im- 
aginative, sensational, and cross-eyed 
Mistress Peters, who had fled with 
Mary to the settlements. And even 
if he had escaped the tomahawk and 
knife, he must be in ever present 
peril. So that it was no thought of 
Raymond Foote which made John 
Levin ill at ease this day. Nor did 
he care whether Mary had seen Ray- 
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mond, when among the savages. His 
own heart told him that her heart 
and her words were steadfast. But 
the on-going months had convinced 
him that her pledge to marry ought 
to be fulfilled, if upon his part he 
might hope for moral mending. Still, 
he did not to himself put it that way ; 
rather, he needed a home,—now that 
his mother was dead and now that 
the widow Angelica condoled with 
him so often and so mournfully upon 
the sad, sad circumstances that he 
was an orphan. 

In the thick of a whirling storm he 
came to Glasse Head that morning, 
riding upon that lucky black horse 
which Doctor Langdon rode when he 
courted Martha Dune. He had no 
apprehension of being blamed for 
anything he had ever said or done 
by the compliant and affable Mary. 
And it was indeed true, that, as she 
had tossed upon her sick-bed, with the 
ever present and ever solicitous yet 
cheery John Levin between her and 
the window, her heart had softened 
toward him. She looked upon his 
demoniacal conduct as that of a 
moral infant or idiot not knowing 
right hand from left; and she pitied 
him and loved him. ‘‘As,’’ she said 
to herself, ‘‘ Love Infinite pities me, 
so ill-deserving.’’ 

The dreaming girl had no past; 
and the discovery that she was so 
much to John Levin, and that even 
the pastor-captive was pleased in her 
company had led her to slightly over- 
estimate herself; and she was con- 
scious of spiritual gifts without know- 
ing their proportion or relations, so 
that her powers were ill-balanced. 
Some days upon her sea-blown head- 
land she had almost imagined herself 
to be in such vital contact with 


unseen powers that a prophetic spirit 
might look out of her eyes; an il- 
lumination of uncertain origin, possi- 
bly her fancy unduly heightened, in- 
sight more subtle than sound. Was 
she not easily extravagant, indulging 
in hyperbolical poetic phrases, with 
rhetoric untameable as the tide tos- 
sing upon the rocks of Glasse Head ? 
Under favoring circumstances her 
mental state might easily have allied 
itself to fanaticism. 

Still, there was much good sense 
in what she said that day to John 
Levin. She would risk no social or 
domestic earthquake by telling him 
too frankly what she really thought 
of him; but spoke with restraint, 
shaking him up gently. In her 
heart of hearts she loved him, loved 
him by virtue of some mystic tie un- 
known to her; loved him, not for 
what he was, but for what he was 
capable of becoming. Practically 
homeless, though not houseless, she 
always felt singularly at home with 
Mr. Levin; and sometimes she im- 
agined that she could read _ his 
thoughts, and that she knew at least 
some parts of his nature through and 
through. In this she was mistaken, 
it was by inexperience, or mental 
exaltation arising from disordered 
nerves. 

It was now in the afternoon, and 
the south-easter had abated. 

‘*The wind’s gitting round s’uth- 
ard,’’ remarked James Glasse, after 
dinner, lighting his pipe, and puffing 
till the smoke curled about his high 
forehead like fog upon the edge of 
a cliff, then sauntering comfortably 
down toward the landing to ex- 
change yarns with Skipper Hake, 
who was waiting among the fish 
flakes for the weather to lift. 








John Levin and Mary went out 
upon the rocks, and looked upon the 
ever-moving river. Tide in or tide 
out, they loved to look upon the ever- 
flowing river. The boats were al- 
ready going to and fro among the 
stranger fishermen who had put in 
for shelter; and they saw Wybert 
Merry and his wife descending the 
stream in a dug-out. 

Then they re-entered the dusky 
dwelling with its small windows and 
gray walls. The house had already 
been long standing, and the great 
beam overhead was sagging a little. 
The room was open to the rafters 
and the ridge-pole, and it was hard 
to drive out the dampness brought 
in by the storm. Mr. Levin roused 
the fire and made the chimney roar 
like a gale. The yellow birch and 
hard maple blazed briskly,—illumi- 
nating the polished platters on the 
dresser, so offering the twain who 
sat at the fire a fair substitute for 
sunlight. 

‘*Experienced voyagers,’’ said 
Mary, taking up one end of the fish 
net she was mending, ‘‘sail by the 
stars, although upon common er- 
rands. If, Mr. Levin,—for I must 
call you Mister, you seem to me so 
dignified to-day,—if, Mr. Levin, you 
are of so large a nature as I fancy, 
you must have room for a conscience, 
and cannot be at peace with anything 
ig 

‘‘T fear, indeed, Mary, that my 
character must have been a sad dis- 
appointment to the superior beings 
who have watched me,—unless they 
can see further than my neighbors 
do. The truth is, that I often tread 
a mere cloud floor, living as to my 
interior life upon mere sentimental 
metaphysical speculations; a life 
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favoring the dissolution of all moral 
energy, and tending to foster moral 
insincerity and craftiness, and lead- 
ing ultimately to form an insensitive 
nature.’’ And then he added, after 
a moment’s pause, and manfully sup- 
pressing a yawn,—‘‘You see how 
easy it all is.’’ 

Being a little uncertain whether 
Mr. Levin was uttering his mind, or 
merely speculating, Mary made no 
reply, but assiduously worked her 
twine into the net. Finally, pluck- 
ing up her courage, as if to mend 
the hole in their conversation, and 
possibly close up the broken meshes 
in their friendship, Mary said: 

‘‘IT was but a giddy girl when I 
first saw Mr. Levin. But I 
look upon it now as immoral that 
two should be tied together by law 
when they are conscious that their 
souls are not tied together by moral 
affinity. 
The only true harmony between you 
and me must be in being at one with 
Him. We cannot else 
with each other. The planes of our 
lives are now unequal.”’ 

‘*T know, Marvy, that you cannot 
love me with that ardor with which 
you loved the man you took me to be 
when we were first engaged. 


you, 


Outside ourselves is God. 


be at one 


I have 
proved to be .a very different man 
from the ideal being you mistook me 
for. It would be dishonorable for 
me to keep you to your pledge. 
You are free. But then, Mary, 
there is another way of looking at 
i.” 

And John Levin arose, and went 
to the window, and looked out over 
the heavy swell toward the Goose- 
berries, upon which a_ struggling 
gleam of sunlight was streaming for 
the moment. 
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“ What is that, John?” asked Mary, 
leaving her work and standing at his 
side. 

‘‘It is this, Mary. The judgment 
weighs all defects of character; but 
love is like the sunshine, which does 
not appear to distinguish between 
purity and impurity any more than 
these fingers of light distinguish 
between the ragged rocks and the 
uneasy sea. If, Mary,’’ he added, 
resuming his seat at the fire, ‘‘ my 
heart is as hard as the nether mill- 
stone, it cannot fail to be affected by 
the fire of love and the frost of love’s 
absence.”’ 

‘*But, John, Christianity reaches 
the sources of conduct. You and I 
are actuated by radically different 
principles.”’ 

‘Mary, I do not know what your 
Master would have said, but he evi- 
dently had pity upon those who were 
conscious of being under the mastery 
of their own worst passions, who 
were smarting under moral defeat. 
That is, if he saw in them any desire 
of amendment. I have long lived, 
Mary, under the doctrine of despair, 
hopeless and helpless, and you are to 
me what your Master 1s to you, an 
object of love; and you know that it 
is impossible to develop right living 
in any human being without some 
It must be 


feel 


object of unselfish love. 
fault that I doubtful 
about the individuality of God, but 


my own 
you are to me an expression of the 
infinite mind which pervades the uni- 
verse; and you I love with all my 
heart, and I believe that I love you 
unselfishly. In my love to you, 
then, I have the essential ground for 
the possible development of my bet- 
ter nature. If, upon your part, your 


love fails me, I seem to myself to be 


lost as to the highest and best possi- 
bilities of my nature.’’ 

‘*But, John, you know that I love 
you with all the fullness of my 
nature. Still that does not in itself 
constitute a ground for marriage, to 
my thinking. Marriage demands 
moral similarity. Love implies self- 
devotement, but marriage implies 
companionship. And how can two 
walk together except they be 
agreed ?’’ 

‘‘That, Mary, is just the ground 
I claim you upon,—it is the becom- 
ing that is the ground of hope. I 
may, by your help, become a differ- 
ent man from what I am now. But 
I have absolutely no hope to become 
morally similar to the ideal I see in 
my best moments, save through your 
constant instead 
panionship. 


of occasional com- 
I am so surrounded by 
the imps which I have myself called 
up that I need your abiding better 
spirit, as much so as you say that 
you need the abiding presence of 
God. You 
religion.”’ 
This was too absurd; and Mary 


are to me, Mary, my 


laughed at the serious face of John 
Levin, and James Glasse came in 
with Skipper Hake ; and they mixed 
their toddy, and went out again. 
And a tall, fine-looking stranger, 
with frank, benevolent face and in- 
telligent eye, came in to talk with 
John Levin about an estate in Eng- 


land. And they rode away together. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

John Levin had long felt tolerably 
certain that, when Mary Glasse 
should actually become his wife, it 
would act like the pouring of new life 
into his arteries, giving celestial cur- 
rent to his being, and that the horri- 
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ble night visions, by which he was 
periodically inured to a criminal and 
hypocritical course, would be inter- 
rupted; and that he could break up 
the somewhat regularly recurring 
paroxysms of debauchery in which 
he sought diversion from a mental 
state much worse than that of the 
rake and the sot. 

Most of the public men, whom he 
met in England, indulged in courses 
of life which strongly contrasted with 
the dominant life in New England, 
habits inimical to the kind of charac- 
ter possessed by her whom he would 
make his wife. 
had, indeed, before now, so advanced 


His moral education 


that he had been willing to have 
Mary know, as indeed she could not 
help knowing, what he considered 
worst about himself, those things in 
which his life was most readily con- 
trasted with hers. Not yet had it 
occurred to him to analyze the mo- 
tives at bottom of his business affairs, 
or to imagine by the faintest shadow 
that his course toward Raymond 
Foote was other than the 
prompting of the divinity imminent 


natural 


in his own humanity. 

But his consciousness of a desire to 
better his life was dim when com- 
pared with the sunbeam clearness of 
his love to Mary, and the necessity it 
laid 
moral fitness, or cool calculations of 
a nice adjustment of his conduct to 
hers, came in here. 
his life had his whole nature been 
wrought upon by such internal fires. 
He could with difficulty keep on with 
his mercantile or legal affairs, if he 
suffered her image to rise in his fancy 
at his office or counting room. And 
her partial withdrawal from her agree- 
ment to marry had the effect upon 


upon him. No question of 


Never before in 


She 
statue, alive but un- 
communicative, a but 
standing perfection of 
Whether 
she was a captive in distant forests, 
or moaning in sickness, or liltly fin- 
gering her father’s broken nets, her 
character was almost apotheosized in 
his own thought of her. 


him to idealize her character. 
seemed like a 

soul 
the 


beauty but dumb to him. 


divine 
aloof, 


No goddess 
ever had a more unquestioning and 
fervent worshipper than Mary Glasse 
had in John Levin. 

If she should actually condescend 
to get down from her pedestal and 
become his wife, then she might work 
her will in his moral transformation. 
At least it seemed so to him upon the 
when he 
visited Mary at Glasse Head; deter- 
mined now to settle the matter once 
for all,—to scale the celestial bat- 
tlements and be at one with his di- 
vinity, or to fall into the dark abyss 
alone. 


next Sunday afternoon, 


Before nightfall, it came to this, 
that Levin frankly told Mary—(what 
she so well knew as to her own life) 
that he was not at harmony within, — 
although he must keep company with 
himself; that he could not be rid of 

the 
man 


spiritual friction,—having as 
ancients said two souls in one 
always contending with each other; 
that the unworthy, the worthless part 
of his nature had pitiless hold upon 
him; that he had no power to throw 
off what assailed him; that he feared 
nothing on earth but the evil within 
himself; that in her presence his 
nature was at peace, that she inspired 
his best thoughts, that the memory of 
her face and words gave tone to his 
sense of he 
thought of her; that her daily, al- 


almost hourly, presence with him as 


obligation whenever 
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wife, instead of in occasional inter- 
views as a friend, would throw the 
balance in his best 


favor of own 


promptings; and that the moral dis- 


parity between them would  grad- 


ually disappear; that as a mean clod 


becomes sweet scented by being 


breathed on by roses, his own base 


life would grow fragrant with the 
perfume of heaven only by contact 
with the object of his love. 

In vain did she put in her ques- 
tions and apothegms: ‘‘If it is im- 
possible for you to re-fashion your 
life before we marry, what proof have 
I that you can do it afterwards?’’ 
‘Tf sin becomes a disease, is not the 
patient’s will power helpful to the 
physician? The giving up of hope is 
fatal. 
that he 
‘‘Do you follow all the light as to 
“ 


seems to me that you do not begin 


He will yield who believes 


has no power to resist.’’ 


duty which you now possess ?’’ 


right, that you ought to look upon 
the relation of vour business affairs 
toward men. If you were to try to 
become absolutely unselfish toward 
all men, and so begin to look at all 
your conduct from a moral point of 
view, it would surely end in your 
arriving at the knowledge of God.”’ 
‘I do not like it, that your intellect 
is so peculiarly constructed or trained 
that you cannot apprehend a personal 
God.”’ 
unless you are a 


‘‘ Life is not worth anything 
Christian. Sur- 
Make his 
And faith and love 
and the power of a new affection will 
Then I will talk 
with you about marrying. 


render your will to God. 
will your will. 


renovate your life. 
I do not 
dare to trust myself with a man with- 


out God in the world. I am too 
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weak. I love you so much, that, if I 
were with you all the time, I should 
conform ideal to 


nature is stronger than 


my Your 


mine. J 


yours. 
could not resist you. Instead of my 
helping you, you would hinder me. 
Instead of your two natures contend- 
ing with each other, I fear that you 
and I should contend.”’ 

But it was all in He con- 
vinced her that she really had no 
love, no unselfish 


vain. 


for him 
unless she could trample on herself, 


affection 


and run risk of her own moral ruin, 
‘““What is your God 
good for, claiming of all men an un- 


to save him. 


selfish life, unless he will undergird 
you with almighty strength for the 
express purpose of carrying out your 
unselfish endeavors to help one who 
needs it? And how can you expect 
me to be unselfish toward men whom 
I do not love, if you who do love me 
stand off to see me—as you say— 
‘perish’? And how can you expect 
love all mankind, when 


me to ny 


love to you meets no helpful re- 
sponse ?”’ 

Vain was it that she interposed her 
antique New Testament text, that 
she ought not to link herself with an 
unbeliever. John Levin persuaded 
her that the wife might, even accord- 
ing to her Paul, 


band. 


her hus- 
And he overwhelmed her by 


‘*save’’ 


the tides of his great love, irrepress- 
ible and irresistible as the currents of 
the ocean. 

Then they bade each other good 
night, and John Levin went out to 
walk the shores of the sea; and Mary 
kept to the duties of the house, and 
retired, but not to sleep. 


mtinucd. 

















Conducted by Fred Gowing, State Superintendent of Public /nstruction. 


THE COUNTY UNIT 


IN EDUCATIONAL 


ORGANIZATION. ' 


By Lawton LB. Evans, Superintendent of Schools, Augusta, Ga. 


The educational thought of our time 
has been chiefly directed toward the 
improvement of city school systems. 
So we hear of the great schools at Bos- 
ton, Chicago, New York, 
Philadelphia, 


places ; 


Cincinnati, 


and a score of other 
but I have yet to hear of a 
single county or township of rural pop- 


ulation, the excellence of whose schools 


entitles them to national repute. The 
emphasis of our thought has_ been 
placed long and devotedly on city 


schools at the expense of the rural 
schools. 


It is true that cities are the centers 


of highest civilization. Our human 
nature has made them so. Architec- 
ture, art, literature, schools, fashion, 


reach their highest forms when people 
strive with each other for display. The 
very contact of people civilizes them. 
Cities are likewise the centers of great- 
est iniquity. The worthless, the idle, 
the contentious, the wicked, gravitate 
toward Extremes of 


large centers. 


virtue and vice meet. The force of 


cities is centripetal. It attracts every- 
thing, good and bad alike. But cities 
do not develop individuality. There 
is a leveling influence about them that 
merges individuals into masses, and it 
volcanic 
genius breaks through the hard crust 


and thrusts itself above the burning 


is only occasionally that a 


level of great city life. The highest 
types of individuality, the strong and 
independent men of our nation, have 
been born and bred in village or rural 
homes, away from the turmoil of city 
life, in quiet and serious communion 
with nature, in her grand and enno- 
bling forms. It the 
homes that the great men of our coun- 


is out of rural 


try have come. Genius abhors the pal- 
the 
cradles of luxury, and courts the cabins 
and the open fields and the simple but 
stern homes of the poor. 


ace and the crowded cities and 


We need skilled labor in the fields as 


well as in the city. We need intelligent 


1 An address delivered before the Department of Superintendence of the National Educational Association at 
Jacksonville, Fla., February 18, 1896, and printed in April number of Educational Review. 
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and scientific management of a farm as 
well as of a great factory. We need 
business methods here as well as in the 
great commercial houses of the city. 
We need economy of effort and conser- 
vation of force and adaptation of inven- 
tion and discovery here, if we need it 
anywhere. need culture and 
refinement among the country people. 
Music, painting, books, and all the evi- 
dences of a higher kind of life are as 
proper on the farms as in the cities. 
The more highly educated the people 
of the rural districts are, the more capa- 


And we 


ble they will be of taking advantage of 
the improvement in machinery, of econ- 
omizing time and labor in producing 
raw material, and the more time they 
will have to devote to culture and the 
They will 
accomplish as much as now in far less 
time, and will live more comfortably 
and more happily. 

That farm life is behind city life in 
development is due in some part to the 
Men 
live too far apart and see each other 


higher arts of civilization. 


isolation of the rural population. 


too seldom to exert a refining influence 
over each other. In other part, it is 
due to the attention that has been 
given to educating the people of the 
city. 

It is quite time that we change the 
emphasis of our study, turn aside from 
the contemplation of the excellences of 
the city schools, and the 
necessities of the rural The 
wisest policy is to frame some educa- 


consider 
schools. 


tional scheme that will keep the people 
in the country, that will stop the exodus 
from the farms, that will make the 
rural population content, that will make 
them enlightened and prosperous. 

I believe very firmly that the county 
or township is the proper unit of edu- 


cational organization. If one system 
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of schools can be made to extend over 
a whole county, including the city and 
villages, the organization will be upon 
the basis of territory. By this means 
the entire country can, after a while, 
be brought under uniform organization. 
So long as the organization is by cities, 
we merely organize by locality, which 
can never be uniform or entire. It will 
always remain a one-sided development. 
A proper policy is to induce the people 
hereafter to organize by area, rather 
than by spots. The effect of this will 
be to give to the rural child the same 
school advantages as to the city child, 
and there is every reason in equity 
and good sense why these advantages 
should be the same. 

I come from an ilisstration of this 
kind of organization, at.d it may not be 
amiss to tell something of the schools 
of Richmond county, Georgia, in which 
county is situated the thriving city of 
Augusta. Here, for the past twenty- 
five years, has been in operation, what 
is known as the county system. 

One board of education, composed of 
representatives elected by the people 
for a term of three years, one third of 
the membership expiring every year, 
has charge of the entire school interests 
of the city of Augusta and of the 
county of Richmond. This board of 
education has the unique power of levy- 
ing a school tax directly upon the peo- 
ple of the county, without revision by 
any other authority, and without any 
limit as to rate or amount. The school 
tax is levied and collected as a uniform 
rate upon all property of the county, 
whether it is in the city or out of it. 
This forms the general school fund of 
the county, supplemented by the state 
appropriation. 

When it comes to the distribution of 
this fund no regard is paid to the 
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amount raisea by any ward of the city 
or any district of the county, but the 
fund is distributed according to the 
necessities of each ward and district, 
determined by the number of children 
to be educated. The school fund of 
the whole county is raised by a tax 
on all the property of the county, and 
is distributed upon the basis of the 
school population of each community. 
Thus it happens that a community 
rich in naught else but children will 
get a flourishing school paid for by 
their wealthy but less fortunate neigh- 
bors. 

As a matter of fact, a large part of 
the money paid by the city is annually 
spent in the rural districts, for the 
city has nine tenths of the taxable 
property, but only three fourths of the 
school population. So it happens that 
the rural schools pay one tenth of the 
school tax and receive the benefit of 
one fourth of it. Augusta has spent in 
the past twenty years the sum of two 
hundred thousand dollars, in building 
school-houses and paying school-teach- 
ers for the children who live 
country districts around her. Augusta 
has shown her faith in the proposition 
that every city needs to be environed 
by an intelligent, industrious, and con- 
tented population. 

When it comes to teachers, the same 
qualifications are demanded for rural 
schools as for city schools. Upon the 
regular examination terms, and upon 
the issuing of licenses to teach, an 
applicant does not know whether he 
will teach in the city or out of it, and 
to many it is a matter of indifference. 
And I know whereof I speak when | 
say that there are young woman gradu- 
ates of normal colleges doing high- 
grade work in country schools ten 
miles beyond the limits of the city, and 


in the 
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doing it happily and cheerfully. We 
believe firmly in the further proposition 
that a country school is entitled to as 
good a teacher as a city school, and 
that those who live in the fields are as 
deserving of education as those who 
dwell beside the asphalt. Carlyle must 
have had a country child in his mind 
when he said “this I consider a great 
tragedy, that one soul should remain in 
ignorance that had capacity for higher 
things.” 

The teachers are treated as nearly 
alike as can be. City and country 
teachers are paid about the same sal- 
aries. They get it at the end of every 
month and on the same day. The cer- 
tainty and the regularity of a fixed com- 
pensation create a sense of security, 
safety, and comfort for a teacher, and 
accordingly increase his efficiency. No 
teacher can do his best work when he 
works at starvation rates, is paid once 
every three or four months, and often 
in scrip that he must discount. There 
is much philosophy and also economy 
in the maxim that advises us to pay a 
public watch him 
So we draw no distinction of 
First-class work 


servant well and 
closely. 
locality. is worth as 
much twenty miles from town as it is in 
the heart of the city. 

The schools of the county all run 
nine calendar months. They all begin 
at the same time and close at the same 
time. During the last year every child 
of the county, regardless of where he 
lived, was offered nine months of actual 
tuition. 

So far as school-houses are con- 
cerned, these are located in rural dis- 
tricts, so as to be on an average of four 
miles apart. No child is out of walk- 
ing distance of a school, open nine 
months in the year, and taught by a 


good teacher. These houses are owned 
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by the board of education, and cost 
from three hundred to twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars each, according to size and 
equipment. 

One superintendent has charge of all 
the teachers in the county. The same 
degree of efficiency that should attend 
the supervision of city schools is like- 
wise extended to the country schools. 
One expert for all is the theory, and, so 
far as human effort can avail, it is car- 
ried out in practice. ‘The same course 
of study is prescribed for the pupils, 
and the same course of professional 
reading is required of the teachers. 
The teachers of the city schools meet 
for instruction once a week, the teach- 
ers of the county meet once a month, 
and in addition have a two-months in- 
stitute, in the summer months. 


This, in brief, is the outline of the 
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plan of organization of the schools of 
which | assumed charge thirteen years 
ago. ‘That it has its defects of manage- 


ment and its minor faults I am pre- 


pared to admit. These I need not 


enumerate at this time. Suffice it to 
say that no one knows what they are 
and that they are, more surely than I 
do. What institution devised and con- 
trolled by an imperfect humanity is 
without the faults that are incident to 
us as men? That our system is pro- 
jected upon the proper theory, for all 
our population, and for all the boys 
and girls under our tuition, I firmly 
believe. 

There 


Georgia organized upon a similar plan, 


are two other systems in 


one for Savannah and the 


county of 
Chatham and the other for Macon and 
the county of Bibb. 




















AUSTIN CORBIN. 

Austin Corbin was born at Newport, July 11, 1827, and met 
his death in that town June 4, from injuries received in a run- 
away accident. He graduated from the Harvard Law school in 
1849, and removed to Davenport, Iowa, in 1851. There he re- 
mained fourteen years, and entered the banking business in which 
he later became so successful. In 1865 he came to New York 
and founded the house of Austin Corbin & Co, Soon after, he 


became interested in railroad matters, and, securing control of 





the various struggling lines on Long Island, he consolidated them 
and made them immensely profitable. He built the first railroad 
from Brooklyn to Coney Island and erected the first of the large hotels there. 
During a critical time in the history of the Philadelphia & Reading road Mr. Cor- 
bin managed its affairs with consummate ability. At the time of his death he was 
engaged in forwarding plans for a free port of entry on Long Island. He was 
also engaged in many other financial and philanthropic schemes of magnitude. 
Mr. Corbin loved New Hampshire hills, and upon and among them, in several 
towns of Sullivan county, he created the most extensive private park in America, 
stocked with elk, buffalo, and other rare animals. In the article upon Newport, in 
the Granite Monruty for January, 1896, there is an extended account of the 
Corbin family of which Mr. Corbin was the most distinguished member. 


W. F. HANSCOM. 


Deputy Marshal William F. Hanscom of the Lynn, Mass., police force, died in 
that city, May 29. He was a native of Strafford, born March 6, 1842, and en- 
listed in the Eighteenth N. H. Volunteers in 1864. Since 1878 he had been on 
the Lynn police force, and had successfully worked on many important cases. 

DR. C. P. FROST. 

C. P. Frost, M. D., LL. D., dean of Dartmouth Medical college, died May 24. 
He was born at Sullivan, in 1830, graduated from Dartmouth in the class of ’52 
and from the medical college in ’57. He practised in St. Johnsbury, Vt., until 
1862. He was in the service of the United States government from 1862 to 1865. 
After the close of the war, he practised medicine in Brattleboro, Vt., until he 
began his work in Hanover. He received the degree of A. M. from Dartmouth in 
1855, and LL. D. in 1892. The alumni chose him trustee of Dartmouth college 
in 1891, he being one of the first elected to that position, after the new plan of 
alumni representation went into effect. 
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DR. D. D. SLADE. 


Daniel Denison Slade, M. D., son of Jacob Tilton Slade of Portsmouth, was 
born May 10, 1823, and died, near Boston, February 11. His ancestors lived in 
Portsmouth and Newmarket. He graduated in the class of 1844, Harvard col- 
lege, took his degree of M. D. at Harvard Medical school in 1848, studied in 
Europe, at Dublin and Paris, and practised in Boston. In 1870 was appointed 
professor of applied zoédlogy at Bussey Institution of Harvard college. In 1885 
was made lecturer on osteology at Agassiz museum, Cambridge. He wrote many 
scientific articles, and was a frequent contributor to agricultural, medical, horticul- 
tural, and historical publications. His last book was the “ Evolution of Horticul- 
ture in New England.” 

A. G. FAIRBANKS. 

A. G. Fairbanks was born in Francestown, and died at Manchester, May 28, at 
the age of 74 years. Mr. Fairbanks came to Manchester in 1843, and was for 
fourteen years employed on the Amoskeag corporation. Later, he was in the 
butcher business, and for nine years, from 1864, was county jailer. He after- 
wards went into the undertaking business with F. L. Wallace, forming one of the 
largest firms of that kind in the state. He was representative to the legislature 
in 1881~—’82, and from 1883 to 1889 was county commissioner. In 1892-’93 he 
was a member of the state senate. 


REV. W. H. EATON. 


Rev. William H. Eaton, D. D., died at Nashua, June 10. He was 78 years old, 
and a native of Goffstown. Dr. Eaton was one of the best known men in the 
Baptist denomination in New England. He was a pastor at Salem, Mass., for 
five years, at Keene for eighteen years, and at Nashua, fourteen years. He had 
been retired from the ministry for several years, but during his years of activity 
he did valuable work for the institutions of his denomination and especially for 
Colby academy and Newton Theological seminary. 


ALFRED ROWE. 


Alfred Rowe died in Springfield, Mass., May 24. He had been prominently 
connected with the financial institutions of that city since 1850, having served as 
president of the Second National bank and of the Springfield Assurance Com- 
pany. He was born October 8, 1815, in Bridgewater. 


ABRAHAM C. GRENIER. 
A. C. Grenier, a well-known French business man, died at Manchester, June 12, 


aged 42. He was a native of La Baie, Canada, and the first French Canadian 
elected a member of the city government. 


REV. ADDISON BROWNE. 
Rev. Addison Browne died at Roxbury, Mass., June 13. He was born in 
Brentwood, 72 years ago, and was ordained to the Baptist ministry in 1850. From 
1864, to the close of the war, he was connected with the Christian commission in 


New Orleans. About eighteen years ago he retired from the ministry, and since 
that time had been collector for various philanthropic societies. 
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C. E. MILLIKEN. 


Rev. Charles Edward Milliken died suddenly at Swanzey, June 15, of heart dis- 
ease. He was a graduate of Dartmouth in the class of 1859, was for nineteen 
years pastor of the Congregational church at Littleton, and later, preached at 
Penacook and Swanzey. 


A. B. UNDERHILL, 
Arthur B. Underhill was born in Chester, October 23, 1832, and died at Spring- 
field, Mass., May 24. From 1880 to 1893 he was superintendent of motive 


power on the Boston & Albany, during which time he built eighty-five loco- 
motives and devised many improvements. 


DR. J. L. ROBINSON, 


Dr. J. L. Robinson, one of the best known physicians in the state, died at Man- 
chester June 13. He was born in Pembroke, in 1835. He practised at Wren- 
ham, Mass., for twenty years. He was a surgeon of the Eighth Massachusetts 
regiment during the Civil War and continued in that office till 1875. He settled 
in Manchester in 1879. 

HORATIO HOUGHTON. 

Horatio Houghton, for more than fifty years a resident of West Boylston, Mass., 
and for three years clerk of the town, died suddenly, June i4. He was born in 
Fitzwilliam, September 18, 1821, and had done considerable literary work, includ- 
ing newspaper correspondence and histories of West Boylston. 


J. B. GRIFFITHS. 

John B. Griffiths was born in Durham, June 12, 1814, always lived there, and 
died there, June 10. For more than thirty years he was a director of the New- 
market National bank. 

JONATHAN WENTWORTH. 

Jonathan Wentworth, aged 79, died at Rochester, June 13. He was born in 
Rochester, and had held local offices, including those of tax collector and deputy 
sheriff, for many years. He was trustee for many estates, leaving a large prop- 
erty. 

j DR. A. C. BURNHAM. 

Dr. Abel Conant Burnham, probably the oldest practising physician in the 
state, died at Hillsborough Bridge, May 21, aged 84 years and 19 days. He was 
a native of Amherst, and graduated from the Dartmouth Medical college in 1839. 
Since 1841 he had practised in Hillsborough, where he had held many local 
offices. 

ENOCH W. PLUMMER. 


Enoch W. Plummer died June 18. He was born in Milton, April 4, 1815, and 
had maintained a continuous residence there. He was identified with the volun- 
teer militia, and held the commission of colonel for several years. He filled 
many town offices, representing the town in the New Hampshire legislature. For 
over forty years he was a deacon of the Congregational church, and at the date 
of his death the oldest church member. 
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